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DOUGLAS MOORE: Farm Journal! 
MARION BAUER: Suite for String 
Orchestra; Prelude and Fugue 


CRI-101 


Thirteen Modern  Madrigals aes 
“(AVERY CLAFLIN, CHARLES MILLS, 
HALSEY STEVENS, DANIEL PINKHAM, 
ULYSSES KAY, KURT LIST, JUDITH DVOR- 
KIN, EDWARD TATNALL CANBY, and 
CARTER HARMAN) 


CRI-102 
OTTO LUENING: Symphonic Fantasia; Ken- 


tucky Rondo 
GEORGE a Serenade No. 1 
MARY HOWE: Stars; Sand 


“CRE 03 


ELLIS KOHS: Symphony No. 1 
TOM SCOTT: Binorie Variations; Hornpipe 
and Chantey 


CRI-104 
WILLIAM BERGSMA: The Wife of Martin 


Guerre (opera) 


CRI-105X 


—— BRANT: Angels and Devils; Concerto 
for Flute and Flute Orchestra 
IRVING FINE: Mutability (song cycle); ex- 


cerpts from Music for Piano 


CRI-106 


ROBERT McBRIDE: Punch and the Judy 
AVERY CLAFLIN: Fishhouse Punch 
DOUGLAS MOORE: Cotillion Suite 


CRI-107 


AVERY CLAFLIN: Le Grande Breteche (opera) 
CRI-108X 


HENRY COWELL: Piano Music; Prelude for 
Violin and Harpsichord 

ALAN HOVHANESS: Duet for Violin and 
Harpsichord 

DANIEL PINKHAM: Concerto for Celeste 
and Harpsichord Soli; Cantilena for Violin 
and Harpsichord 

CRI-109 


NORMAN DELLO JOIO: Meditations on 
Ecclesiastes (Pulitzer Prize, 1957) 


FRANK WIGGLESWORTH: Symphony No. 1 
CRI-110 


PAUL CRESTON: Dance Overture 
WELLS HIVELY: Summer Holiday 
HERBERT HAUFRECHT: Square Set 
PEDRO SANJUAN: Le Macumba 


CRI-111 


A unique all-American series. .. 


one LUENING-VLADIMIR USSACHEV- 


Y: . Ls in Cycles and Bells; Suite from 


VLADIMIR USSACHEVSKY: A Piece for 
ape Recorde 


er 
WILLIAM BERGSMA: The Fortunate Islands 
CRI-112 


ANTONIO LORA: Piano Concerto 
ADOLPH WEISS: Variations for Orchestra 


CRI-113 


HENRY COWELL: Persian Set 
LOU HARRISON: Suite for Violin, Piano, and 
Small Orchestra 


CRI-114 


Ht apewgge os. Symphonic Visions 
ESTH ALLOU: Prelude and Allegro 
EDWIN GERSHEFSKI. Saugatuck Suite 


CRI-115 


ROSS LEE FINNEY: Quartet No. 6 
ADOLPH WEISS: Trio for Clarinet, Viola, 
and Cello 


CRI-116 
Veer RIEGGER: _ ae Rhythms; 


anza; Music for Orche 


estr 
JACOB, AVSHALOMOV: . Taking of 


NORMAN" CAZDEN: Three Ballads from the 
Catskills 


CRI-117 


QUINCY PORTER: Quartet No. 8 
ELLIOTT CARTER: Eight Etudes and a Fantasy 


CRI-118 


AVERY CLAFLIN: Teen Scenes 

ROBERT McBRIDE: Pumpkin Eater's Little 
Fugue; Workout for Orchestra 

ULYSSES KAY: Round Dance; Polka 


CRI-119 


soos GOEB: Symphony No. 3 
= ———— Symphony on Poems of William 
ake 


CRI-120 
MEL POWELL: Trio for Piano, Violin, and 


ello; Divertimento for Violin and Harp; 
Divertimento for Five Winds 


CRI-121 


ROBERT NAGEL: Trumpet Concerto 

IRWIN FISCHER: Hungarian Set 

CHOU WEN-CHUNG: Landscapes 

= LESSARD: Concerto for Winds and 
trings 


CRI-122 


Composers Recordings, Tue. 
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I AM getting tired of hearing that record 


collectors want lighter fare in the 


warm-weather months. Why is it that for 
years the ARG has had its highest re- 
newal rate between June and August? | 


y it because 


Si more home listening is 
done then than during the concert season. 
But advertisers do not concur, so we are 
down to our summer size as of this issue. 
However, the September one will be the 
how better to ob- 
25th 


. Congratulations to our E. L., 


fattest in our history 
serve the magazine's anniversary ? 
who 
has been awarded his second Guggenheim 
Fellowship ...M. S. is on tour with the 
New York Philharmonic in South America; 
from what I read in the papers about the 
orchestra's vicissitudes that trip ought to 
be good for an article upon his return. . . 
A fond farewell to John Coveney, long 
Capitol’s anchor man in the metropolis, 
who has been transferred to the label’s 
Hollywood headquarters . . . Elsewhere on 
the west coast, good luck to Nelson Lewis, 
formerly of G. who has been 
appointed manager of the new Discount 
Record Shop in San Francisco . . 


Schirmer, 


. Colum- 
“ Regina”’ 
Koussevitzky 
who will have 
Carlisle Floyd’s “Susan- 
RCA Victor got Van Cliburn, 


but as yet nobody has rushed to sign up 


bia has recorded Blitzstein’s 


under auspices of the 


Now, 


the sense to do 


Foundation. then, 


Nan? .. 
Lilian Kallir and a couple of other superb 


young pianists who have artistry to spare 
. Not one but two new recordings of the 


Brahms D minor are due shortly; Gary 
Graffman did with Munch for Victor, 
Leon Fleisher with Szell for Epic. . . Look 


for great things from a new label tenta- 
(and rather 
Stereo-Muse. 
electronics 
That 
Europe now 
stuff for the 
for balletomanes: 


tively unprepossessingly ) 
Behind it is the 
Harry DD. Belock. 
Bert Whyte is in 
taping an exciting slew of 
Near 


Balanchine's 


called 
tycoon 
genial genius 
initial release. . . miss 
Gounod 
Symphony is choreographed to Gounod’s 
First; 


corded 


for Decca Markevitch has just re- 
Second. . . Audio 
sultant Larry Zide is preparing an article 
July issue. i< 


Gounod’s con- 


on stereo discs for the 
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London's complete ‘‘Arabella’’ 





The later Strauss—beauty, 







glow, and mellow wisdom 


By ROBERT SABIN 


FRIEND of mine who had studied 
A with Ferruccio Busoni once told 
me that Busoni divided mankind into 
two groups: those who loved “The Magte 
Flute” not. I 


contess 


and those who did 
that | 


Richard Strauss’ 


must 
almost as strongly 
Arabella’. 


anyone with ears, brains, and heart could 


feel 
ibout How 
fail to discern the beauty, the glow, and 
the mellow wisdom of this magical score 
It does not offer the cheap 
the 
action does not move with the pugilistic 


escapes me 
thrills of opera. No one is murdered; 
swiftness of a detective story; the com- 
poser does not gamble everything on a few 


knockout 


tions. 


tunes and drag-’em-out situa- 
On the contrary, the characters 
unfold and develop in leisurely fashion 
as we look deep into their hearts and, 
indeed, far beyond them into our own. 
Both poet and composer had long since 
reached the 


and 


stage where story-telling 


argumentation no longer absorbed 


them. In “Arabella”, as in the late 
Shakespearean plays, the plot is a mere 
peg upon which the author hangs a gor- 
geous tapestry of reflection, invention, and 
poetic insight. 

For a generation it has been one of the 
clichés of music criticism that the genius 
faded that his 


later operas are mere shadows, pathetic 


of Richard Strauss and 
reminders of a man who was once a master. 
What a saddening light this throws upon 


the prevailing intelligence and sensitivity 
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of the writers who have spread this non- 
Comment of this sort is on a level 
“Parsifal” is 


sense! 


with the complaints that 


dull and prosy and that ‘Pelléas et 
Mélisande” lacks “punch”. People who 
do not have the imagination and_ in- 


telligence to meet the late Mozart, Verdi, 
Wagner, or Strauss on their own grounds 
might better confine themselves to less 
demanding fare. 

The best answer to this stupidity is 
to perform these works repeatedly and to 
issue complete recordings, and then to let 
time and the public decide. The present 
release is a splendid step in this direction, 
the 
the 


will be as 


and still other recordings of later 


are, I am told, on 
‘“‘Arabella” 


popular as ‘Salome’ or “Der Rosen- 


Strauss way. 


Probably never 


R. STRAUSS: ‘Arabella’ (complete); 
della Casa (Arabella), 
(Mandryka), Hilde Gueden 
Otto Edelmann (Waldner), 
Dermota (Mateo), Waldemar 
Elemer), others, Vienna State 
Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Georg 
Solti. London set A-4412, eight sides, 
$19.92. (Side eight. contains Strauss’ 
Four Last Songs sung by Miss Della 
Casa the 
conducted by Karl Béhm 


Lisa George 
London 
(Zdenka), 
Anton 
Kmentt 
and Vienna 


Opera Chorus 


with Vienna Philharmonic 
issued earl- 
a coupling with excerpts from 


on LL-5093. ) 


ier in 
aa 1 rabella”’ 
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Richard Strauss (1864-1949) 


kavalier” but that does not mean that it is 
artistically inferior to them. The real 
reason is that it calls for a more mature 
and reflective attitude on the part of the 
audience. It takes certain things for 
granted that the earlier masterpieces did 
not. 

“Arabella” is essentially a poem of love. 
Both Hofmannsthal and Strauss were 
keen and insatiable students of the 
human heart in all its phases—pleasant 
and unpleasant. And in this opera, which 
is a comedy of deception and misunder- 
standing on the surface of things, they 
reveal to us how love works upon various 
people and how it can transfigure some 
of them. 

Most of the important characters in 
the drama are in love. Matteo, Elemer, 
Dominik, Lamoral, and Mandryka_ all 
love Arabella—but each in his own fashion, 
and the libretto and music distinguish 
very clearly between them. Zdenka loves 
Matteo, but with still another kind of 
passion and pain. Matteo turns with a 
new love to Zdenka. Arabella finds love 
when she meets Mandryka, but it is plain 
that she has been stirring with it for some 
time. Even Adelaide, flighty, worldly- 
wise, and bored with her husband, hints 
to Dominik that she may find it in her 
heart to “cure his melancholy”. 

Into the score Strauss has poured a 
golden stream of melody and exquisite 
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Our welcome guest reviewer is the distin- 
guished Senior Editor of Musical America. 


lyricism. (By melody, of course, I mean 
themes that are beautiful in themselves 
but that can be worked, not mere catchy 
tunes to be blasted into our ears in two or 
three keys.) And the way in which he 
weaves these musical and _ psychological 
motives is a miracle of art. The entrance 
of Arabella (page 33 of the vocal score) 
is a wonderful instance. We have been 
stirred by the ominous, slithering chro- 
maticism of the scene between Adelaide 
and the Fortune Teller. Zdenka’s hectic, 
fragmentary music of desperation and 
Matteo’s threatening outburst have only 
increased the tension. Suddenly, with a 
characteristic modulation, we find our- 
selves in an atmosphere of clarity and 
calm, but looming through this (Strauss 
tells us with such touches as the be- 
witching dissonances that follow No. 39) 
are the conflicting elements in Arabella's 
own nature and the excitements that 
await her. 

Nothing in all opera is lovelier than 
such passages as that beginning ‘aber 
der Richtige’’ (No. 54 of the vocal score), 
based on a Croatian folk tune, in which 
Arabella envisions her love at first sight, 
and the glorious duet for the two sisters 
which follows. With this must be ranked 
Arabella’s monologue, ‘‘mein Elemer" 
(vocal score No. 158) in which Strauss 
the musical magician exerts his full 
powers, and the scene between Arabella 
and Mandryka in Act II that really gets 
under way when Mandryka speaks of his 
dead wife, ‘‘Ich habe eine Frau gehabt’’. 

From a musician’s point. of view the 
thematic and harmonic transformations 
at the end of this act, when the love themes 
are savagely caricatured to symbolize 
Mandryka’s rage and bitter disillusion, 
are among the most amazing things that 
Strauss has done. Berlioz and Wagner, 
of course, preceded him, but the skill with 
which he turns sweetness into gall is almost 
superhuman. 

After the mounting storm of Act III, 
the unforgettable appearance of Arabella 
at the head of the staircase (vocal score 


-— --- (Continued on page 443) 
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The Ars Nova and the Late Middle Ages 





A ‘New Deal’ in old music 


ISTORIANS, with their love for 
categorization and compartmental- 


ization, have come to divide and subdivide 


the eras they study Hence it is cus- 
tomary to distinguish, within the era 
we call the Middle Ages, two phases ot 
development, the “High” and the “Late”. 
There is more to this than whim. For if 
the period from the twelfth through the 
thirteenth centuries, the High Middle 
\ges, is one of the fullest maturing of 
medieval culture in its own terms, then 
the period from the early fourteenth cen- 
turv through much of the fifteenth—the 
Late Middle Ages which will concern us 
here—is one of change, of transition into 
something gradually less and less medi- 
ey il 

The transition was, to be sure, an ex- 
ceedingly gradual one, barely perceptible 
it the time. But it is apparent to us in 
retrospect The process began early, 
ind was most evident in political develop- 
ment Chat most characteristic of all 
medieval political institutions, the Ger- 
man or Holy Roman Empire, had lost 
most of its vitality: the Papacy had suc- 
ceeded by 1268 in exterminating the 
Hohenstaufen dynasty; a long inter- 
regnum and then a series of generally weak 
emperors completed the collapse of cen- 
tral authority in the Germanies, so that 
the magnates were able to assert more 
fully the independence which was _ con- 
firmed for them in Charles IV’s famous 
Golden Bull of 1356; and in the fifteenth 
century the Imperial title was to Pass 
securely to the Hapsburgs of Austria and 


become almost meaningless by _ itself. 


This is the third in a series of annotated 
discographies in which Mr. Barker will 
trace the evolution of music in the earliest 
centuries. The author ts on the history 


faculty at Rutgers University. 
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Meanwhile the Empire had lost its chance 
to control Italy, with two abortive Ger- 
man invasions in the first half of the four- 
teenth century only proving the point; 
the peninsula was left instead to become 
the battleground for the French of Anjou 
and the Spaniards of Aragon, as well as 
for petty north-Italian princes; the age 
of the Italian tyrants had begun. 


But if the Papacy had vanquished the 
secular challenge of the Empire, it was 
to meet a new secular challenge at the 
very outset of this period. The victory of 
King Philip IV of France (1285-1314) 
in his clash with Pope Boniface VIII 
(1294-1303) revealed the new force—the 
national monarchy—and the dream of 
“papal monarchy” crumbled. The humili- 
ated Papacy was removed to Avignon in 
the “Babylonian Captivity’, and its 
prestige was further damaged later in.this 
century by the Great Schism, finally 
settled by the Council of Constance in 
1414-18. 
more thereafter in building up its pro- 


Its interests centered more and 


prietary holdings in Italy, resisting re- 
form, and patronizing the arts, paving 
the way for the “Renaissance Papacy” 
of the late fifteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries. And at the same time another 
great medieval institution, the Byzantine 
Empire, disappeared irrevocably when 
Constantinople fell to the Turks in 1453, 
a landmark in the Ottoman absorption of 


the Balkans. 


Meanwhile it was with the new na- 
tional monarchies that the future was to 
belong. France and England, by the 
thirteenth century the first to emerge 
from feudal decentralism, were to take 
the lead, not yet as national entities but 
rather as national dynasties, identified 
with certain territorial areas but still pur- 
suing their own ends. The _ rivalry 
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By JOHN W. BARKER 


of dynasts, not the spirit of peoples, was 
to bring about the great clash of these 
two protagonists in the Hundred Years 
War, with its three great battles of 
Crécy (1346), Poitiers (1356), and Agin- 
court (1415); its colorful figures such as 
Edward III, the ‘Black Prince’, and 
Henry V of England, Charles V, Ber- 
trand du Guesclin, and Joan of Arc of 
France. At one point, in 1421, it seemed 
as if the English crown had absorbed the 
French crown and destroyed France as an 
independent entity, but the French throne 
would re-emerge under Charles VII 
(1422-1461) and Louis XI (1461-1483), 
who reorganized the realm and laid the 
basis for even greater royal strength. 

And if England had escaped the horrible 
ravages inflicted on France in the periodic 
outbreaks of hostility of the Hundred 
Years War, it was submitted itself in the 
fifteenth century to the ordeal of the 
Wars of the Roses as the last branches 
of the Plantagenet Dynasty and the high 
nobility tangled in bloody civil strife 
until the Battle of Bosworth Field (1485) 
put Richard III's crown on the head of 
Henry VII, ushering in the age of Tudor 
absolutism. But for all the dynastic en- 
tanglements of the age of the Hundred 
Years War, France and England stood 
forth far more as nations in the modern 
sense than they had been, and their popu- 
lations exhibited surges of patriotism 
which, while perhaps not deserving of the 
nineteenth-century description of ‘na- 
tionalism’’, were nevertheless the signs 
of the growing self-awareness of these 
This same 
spirit may be found also in the bloody 
Hussite Wars in Bohemia, after the burn- 
ing of John Huss for heresy by the 
Council of Constance in 1415. 

Wars were not the only troubles of the 
period. This was the age of the “Black 


peoples as national groups. 
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A miniature from the Paris copy of “Le Champion des 
Dames’’, showing Dufay and Binchois 


Death” and of great peasant revolts. 
On the other hand, was also the age 
of Parliaments, Etats-généraux, and Cortes, 
all parts of a tendency to broaden the 
support of the monarchy by giving 
elements of the middle class a voice in 
politics, but a movement which was to 
leave actively lasting traditions only in 
England. This was also the age of chival- 
ry, that sentimentalized romanticizing 
of dying feudalism and knighthood, as 
portrayed in the writings of Froisart 
(c.1337-c.1410) and even the great Chaucer 
(c.1340-1400). But if the past absorbed 
the thoughts of these men, we find in 
Italy one Petrarch, writing vernacular 
poetry and studying ecstatically Classical 
manuscripts, and Boccaccio, writing those 
racy little tales; the Renaissance was 
just around the corner in the fourteenth 
century. In the graphic arts, too, there 
was activity: realism, perspective, and de- 
tail progress from the pioneering of 
Giotto (c.1266-c.1337) to the accomplish- 
ments of the Van Eycks in the mid- 
fifteenth century; and likewise sculpture 
moved from the awesome Gothic types 
to the vigorous individualism of Claus 
Sluter (d.1406). 

Into this age of change, sometimes vio- 
lent, sometimes creative, but always 
evolutionary rather than radical, music 
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fits quite easily as a part of the total cul- 
tural development. In music the change 
is at once doctrinaire and practical; for 
this was the age of the Ars nova. 

The late thirteenth and 


early four- 


teenth centuries had witnessed an_ in- 
creasingly conservative tendency to sys- 
musical idiom 


tematize and limit the 


with rules and restrictions. This did 
not prevent a certain maturing of poly- 
phony as it had emerged by the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, but it did hamp- 
er progress in enriching or expanding tech- 
niques. Or at least so it seemed to a 
cleric named Philippe de Vitri (1291-1361), 
who in 1351 became Bishop of Meaux. 
He was highly regarded as a composer in 
his day, though today we are uncertain 
of the authenticity of the handful of sur- 
viving pieces attributed to him. He was 
also, however, a theorist, and it is in this 
capacity that we know him best, for he 
was the author, sometime between 1316 
and 1325, of a treatise with the title of 
Ars nova or ‘“ The New Art”. 


advances advocated in this treatise are 


he musical 


essentially technical, but they included 


extensive additions to the previously 


limited system of notation, enabling a 
far clearer and more accurate writing of 


Also 


part of these was a system of separations 


durations, rhythms, and_ pitches. 
of the line into metrical divisions by means 


of dots, thus approximating modern 


measures and barlines. There was also 
the new device of formal repetition of 
rhythmic patterns, known as tsorhythm. 
The most striking innovation, however, 
was the idea of tempus imperfectum, or 
duple meter, as opposed to triple meter, 
called tempus perfectum because of its 
religious symbolism of the Trinity and 
therefore previously 


the only really ac- 


cepted meter. Thus, in this treatise we 


find described fundamental advances 
which we would now regard as part of the 
barest essentials of musical theory. 

There has been much question as to how 
much of what is contained in this treatise 
was original with Philippe de Vitri, and a 
strong case can be made to demonstrate 
that the document merely sets down—- 
as was the case so often with medieval 
theorists—what was already being prac- 
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ticed, especially in Italy. It is certainly 
true that at this time Italian musical 
theory was advancing in great strides, and 
a school of secular polyphony was flourish- 
ballata, the 
madrigal, and other such native forms, 
the work of the blind 


ing vigorously, using the 


and culminating 1 


organist and composer Francesco Lan- 


dini (1325-1397 While we are aware 
of extensive French influence on Italian 
music in the fourteenth century it may 
well be that de Vitri was under Italian 
influence at this stage, and was not 
necessarily himself the originator of the 
None the less, 


the document may be taken as the best- 


innovations in his treatise. 


known manifesto and most convenient 
starting point of the Ars nova style. The 
importance of this style is far more than 
simply its theoretical advances. The Ars 
nova brought with it not only priceless 
technical extension to music but also a néw 
spirit and richness. <A freer, more in- 
ventive and lyric handling of melody, a 
closer integration of the text with the 
musical elements, and a reduction of the 
role of the tenor to more of the function 
of the modern bass line in a relation of 
structural support to the other voices 
these are the hallmarks of the New Art. 
Theory little 
satisfaction to the music lover, and the 


‘ 


alone, of course, is of 
‘new deal” in medieval music brought by 
the Ars nova style would be meaningless 
save through its application to composi- 
tion by composers of importance. Un- 
fortunately, there was no such composer 
Whatever music 
-and there must have 


in the strictest sense. 
de Vitri composed 
been a respectable volume judging from 
his contemporary reputation—we have, as 
indicated, no extensive or authentic sur- 
Of the bulk of his school we have 
only manuscript material which is not 
likely to attract more than scholarly atten- 
tion. 


vival. 


Fortunately, however, we do have 
the work of one composer who absorbed 
the features of the Ars nova style and pro- 
them into an 


jected integrated and 


polished’ musical idiom. Even more for- 
tunately, this composer happens to be of 
major significance, indeed virtually the 
only one of such stature in the fourteenth 
century and perhaps as well the first truly 
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great composer in the history of Western 
music. His 
Machaut. 


Machaut was one of 


name was Guillaume de 


those unusual 
people who were both gifted and colorful; 
his life story 


easily deserves its place 


among the fascinating biographies of 
Born 


where in the vicinity of 1300, 


better-known composers. some- 
Machaut 
scholar, poet, 


Was a versatile man: cleric, 


musician. His formative years were 
largely spent in the service of one of the 
most remarkable rulers of the century, 
King John of Bohemia, himself a colorful 
figure. Son of one Holy Roman Emperor, 
Henry VIT (1308-1313), and father of an- 
other, Charles IV (1347-1378), John of the 
house of Luxemburg never won that title 
for himself, much to his disappointment. 
But in 1310 


throne of 


John was chosen for the 
Bohemia, which he was to pass 
on to his descendants through two gen- 
erations. Using his court in Prague as his 
base, King John earned a reputation of 
being the very paragon of chivalry. If 
there were anything afoot that promised 
knightly excitement he was likely to be 
on hand, so that there sprang up the say- 


ing, “‘Nothing is done without God and 


The ballade, ‘Dame de qui toute ma 
ioie vient’, by Guillaume de Machaut 
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King John’. About 1323 Machaut took 
service with this roving ruler as secretary. 
The good king apparently favored Ma- 
chaut and took him along on many an 
which doubtless added greatly 
About 1340 


succumbed to blindness and 


escapade, 
to Machaut’s experience. 
the king 
spent most of his time in Luxemburg. 
In 1346, when the French faced the 
English at Crécy, the fifty-year-old John 
could not resist another adventure; 
ing to the 


com- 
aid of his ally and relative, the 
French king, he insisted for all his blind- 
ness that he be led into the thick of the 
battle, inevitably he was killed 
Freed from his service, Machaut fell back 
on some benefices John had procured for 
him from Pope John XXII 


who, amoig other 


where 


(a crusty soul 
things, did not like 
the new-fangled polyphony), especially 
at Rheims. After a period of fluctuation, 
Machaut entered the 


French royal house. 


service of the 
Taking time out in 
his sixties for a more than literary love 
affair with a young noblewoman of Cham- 
pagne, he otherwise passed into a ripe 
old age writing and composing. He died 
about 1377. 


Machaut is remembered for two things. 
First, he was one of the most important 
poets of his day, admired, praised, and 
even imitated by his younger contem- 
poraries Eustache Deschamps and Geof- 
frey Chaucer. Second, he was a composer, 
by far the greatest of his century: it is of 
course in this latter capacity that we must 
consider him here, though his poetry must 
be kept in mind as the background and 
raison d’étre for his music. 

The large bulk of Machaut's musical 
output was secular—cleric though he was. 


Thus far these articles have not con- 


sidered secular music, partly out of limita- 
tions of space, and partly because secular 
music up to this period was either of very 
limited importance or outside the course 
of the basic polyphonic line of Western 
musical development. ‘Too, secular in- 
primitive, 
limited to simple dance improvisation or 
to playing vocal pieces, with little inde- 
pendent literature of its own; 


strumental music was. still 


and such 
it would largely remain until the sixteenth 
century. But there had been one branch 
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of secular music which had an independent 
and significant stature: this was the art 
of the trouvéres in northern France, de- 
riving partly from the troubadors of 
Provence, and transmitted to the Minne- 
singers of Germany—all fused in the gen- 
eral English designation, ‘‘troubador”’. 
This was a highly cultivated and sophisti- 
cated art practiced by minstrels, often of 
noble origin, who wrote poems of courtly 
love and sang them to their own music. 
The great age of this art had been from the 
late eleventh through the thirteenth cen- 
turies and found its ultimate synthesis in 
the work of Adam de la Halle (c.1230- 
1288). By Machaut’s time it was largely 
dead. But upon Machaut, a product of 
a chivalry-conscious age, this past art ex- 
ercised a strong influence. His objective 
became to resurrect the old traditions 
of trouvére art in a new idiom of courtly 
poetry and music. He had at his dis- 
posal, however, the innovations and ad- 
vances of the Ars nova, and of these he made 
full and practical use. Thus he became, 
while not an actual member of the Ars 
nova school, its best known and most 
effective exponent. Furthermore, in blend- 
ing these two, the art of the trouvéres 
and the idiom of the ‘‘New Art’, Machaut 
also kept in mind as the noblest of models 
the traditions of austere Gothic poly- 
phony. 


Out of these elements emerged Ma- 
chaut’s individual style. His poetry and 
music are cast in a variety of forms: 
the ballade, the rondeau, the virelai. Nor 
did he neglect to use for secular purposes 
the motet, still at this time a polytextual 
piece of many-voiced music. His style is 
graceful, delicate, and refined, grounded 
in a skilled handling of melody in relation 
to text, of dissonance and consonance, and 
of the interplay of voices and_ parts. 
lrouvére ideals and the graces of chival- 
rous love could find no better summation 
than in the sensitive poetry and music 
of Machaut. Yet this worldly and 
sophisticated ecclesiastic stood as some- 
thing of a solitary giant: he belonged to or 
founded no school or tradition; his style 
was entirely his own, and when he passed 
on it passed with him; the fruits of his 


labors were applied in other fields. 
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Ironically, it is not so much in his vast 
secular output but in a single ecclesiastical 
work that we to find his most important 
Machaut has the honor 
of being the composer of the first setting 

-at least the first that has survived—of 
the text of the Mass ever written by one 
man. This is his Messe de notre Dame, the 
Mass of Our Lady (no association with the 
Parisian cathedral, please note), a lone 


contribution. 


masterpiece of fourteenth-century music. 
And a masterpiece it is, perhaps the first 
in Western music of any great length. 
There is an old legend that the work was 
composed for the coronation of King 
Charles V of France in 1364, but this is 
probably fiction, and the work should be 
viewed simply as a new landmark in the 
development of polyphony. The progress 
of this idiom is plain. The Mass shows 
many of the features of Ars nova style, 
most noticeably a use of isorhythm. But 
it also shows an advanced handling of 
chords and the interplay of voices, which 
is all simply the stamp of a maturing art. 
In Machaut’s Mass we see the stage being 
set for the coming zenith of medieval 
music. 

This grand final stage was gradually 
taking shape. The Ars nova had left its 
contribution and the musical language 
emerged by the end of the fourteenth 
century with a new richness. The voices 

generally three to five in number, though 
more and more frequently four—flowed 
together with a greater smoothness, were 
blended together with increasing sta- 
bility and variety, and coalesced in more 
developed chords and cadences. The old 
cantus firmus, or pre-existing melodic sup- 
port in the tenor voice, was gradually re- 
placed with the continental faubourdon 
or “false bass’’ of original composition, 
while the “burden” or germinal melodic 
material often shifted to the uppermost 
voice through the advances of the English 
descant style. The emergence of English 
music as a pioneering force introduces also 
the next giant of our period, whose name 
was John Dunstable. 

Dunstable was by no means a colorful 
character like Machaut. At least we know 
very little about this Englishman per- 


(Continued on page 436) 
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Record Reviews 


HERE IS IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


repl les. 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 1 
in C, Op. 15; Piano Concerto No. 2 in B 
flat, Op. 19; Cor de Groot (piano) with 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Willem van Otterloo. Epic 
LC-3434, $3.98. 


(Op. 15) 

Gieseking, Phila. . 
Serkin, Ormandy, Phila... 
(Op. 19) 

Serkin, Ormandy, Phila 


Columbia ML-4307 
Columbia ML-4914 


Columbia ML-5037 
ADE GROOT’'S performances tend to- 
ward the routinely literal and dynamically 
bland. 


musical discourse suggests that his ac- 


His playing is finger-sure and his 


quaintance with these works is of long 
standing. Still, the matter-of-fact way 


Mexican Bird Songs 
74 of the most representative birds 


The voices of 


of Mexico. Available only from 
Cornell University Records, 124 
Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. Not 
numbered, $7.75. 
AONCE again we are indebted to 
Cornell for a listening adventure far 
off the beaten track. This documen- 
tary takes us deep into the interior of 
Mexico, wherever the assiduous L. 
Irby Davis could jeep his parabolic re- 
flector and other recording gear. The 
results are exotica beyond compare 
no mood music can compete with the 
hauntingly beautiful song of these 
ariels. Davis is himself an amateur 


ornithologist, but Cornell’s experts 


June, 1958 


—William Cowper 


in which he phrases and pedals, the lack 


of repose and emotional warmth in the 


middle movements, particularly that of 
the so-called First Concerto, and the al- 
most total absence of humor and spirit in 
both final movements, suggest that the 
acquaintance has yet to mature into under- 
standing, let alone love. Van Otterloo 
supplies serviceable accompaniments. The 
recording abounds in fuzziness during the 
more heavily scored portions. The gen- 
eral virility of attack and the effectiveness 
of exchanges between solo instrument and 
ensemble are dissipated by an excess of 
resonance and an imbalance favoring the 
orchestra. A.K. 


accept him as the authority on Mexican 
birds and that should be warranty 
enough for any interested professionals. 
Considering the complications that 
attend any out-of-doors taping, Davis’ 
field work has been magnificently 
collated. The running commentary 
leaves nothing unidentified, but never 
obtrudes. Nor will hi-fi addicts find 
any reason to complain about the 
sound. Certain tone combinations, i1 
Nature 


still has it all over art. If you doubt 


fact, are really startling. 


this, try the new record on _ the 
family cat. My own furry friend stalk- 
ed the loudspeaker throughout. And 
I can assure you that Richard is not 


easily roused. Pela 








BEETHOVEN: String Trios, Op. 9, Nos. 


1 inG and 3 in C minor; Jascha Heifetz 


I enclose: $3.50 for one year 


Name. . 


BS ie samtigatioaakinees 


(violin), William Primrose (viola), Greg- 
RCA Victor 


or Piatigorsky (cello). 


LM-2186, $4.98. 


ABEFORE he undertook his first quar- 


tet, Beethoven wrote five string trios. 
He wrote no more string trios. This is apt 
to lead us to the conclusion—which is 


erroneous—that three instruments are 
easier to write for than four, and that the 
trios of Op. 9 were merely test flights be- 
fore the serious business of the Op. 18 
But a 


evidence 


quartets got underway. closer 


examination of the indicates 
otherwise. As Robert Fiske has pointed 
out (in the Penguin paperback edition of 
Music), it is difficult to 


Chamber more 


create a rich tone and varied texture in 
scoring for three instruments than in scor- 
ing for four; and the fact that Beethoven 
abandoned the string trio after Op. 9 is 
surely because the medium was less suited 
to his intensely personal and dramatic 
than it had 


formalized compositions of his predeces- 


music been to the more 


sors. Op. 9 is a fascinating demonstration 
of the 
coming to grips with his medium and with 


young (twenty-seven) composer 


his musical ideas. There are moments 
which come off less successfully than others 
(the slow introduction to No. 1 is rather 


thin and effortful), but there is very little, 


to my ear, that sounds amateurish, and 
much that is “real Beethoven”. The C 
minor Trio is more mature than the G 


major; it is full-toned and well scored; 
much of it reveals Beethoven in a mood 


of scorn and unrest, alleviated by turns 


to pure song 


As for the performance, it 
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$8.25 for three yeurs....... 


will come as a surprise to no one that this 
with 
Their sense 


famous threesome plays great 
musicality and conviction. 
of ensemble is fairly acute (which perhaps 
is a surprise among soloists so highly in- 
dividualized), they expound 


trios not with the last gleam of polish 


and these 


but with vigor, which is better. The re- 
to be flat 
resonant, but don’t let that stop you, for 
—S.F. 


corded sound tends and un- 

this is a rewarding disc. 
a 

BERLIOZ: Symphonic fantastique, Op. 

14; L’Orchestre National de la Radio- 

diffusion Frangaise conducted by André 


Cluytens. Angel 35448, $4.98 or $3.98. 
Monteux, San Francisco RCA Victor LM-1131 
ALITTLE about Cluytens’ venture into 
Berlioz’ romantic fantasies indicates much 
narrative imagination nor any feeling 
for the animation and sweep of the writing, 
particularly in the last four movements. 
The 


sound, and really 


scraggly ensemble work, coarse 


(the 
record must be turned over not only in 


poor processing 


the middle of the third movement but, 
at that, in mid-phrase) preclude any ap- 
praisal beyond an admonition that the 
prospective buyer had better beware. 
A.K. 
” 

BOCCHERINI: String Quintets in D, 
Op. 25, No. 1; in C, Op. 25, No. 3; 
Largo Cantabile in D (from Quintet in 
A, Op. 29, No. 6); Andante con moto 
(from Quintet in C, Op. 42); Quintetto 
Boccherini. 
45010, $3.98. 

ATHIS is the fifth in Angel’s series of 

Boccherini’s quintets, all performed by 


Angel (Library Series 


the superb group which was organized 
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in 1949 primarily for the purpose of bring- 
ing to light his 100-odd neglected works in 
this medium. Most of us will be happy if 
they—Angel and the Quintetto—keep 
right on to the not-so-bitter end. For 
Boccherini is never caught napping in 
these works; he is full of melodic inven- 
tion (witness the first movement of Op.25, 
No. 3) and he has a forceful, if not unique, 
way of balancing solo melody by passages 
of marvelously full sonority. The scoring, 
in most cases, is not complex, but it is 
effective and occasionally allows indi- 


vidual voices to converse with telling 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 9 in D 
minor, Op. 125 (‘Choral’); 


Yeend (soprano); Martha Lipton (mez- 


Frances 


zo-soprano); David Lloyd (tenor); 
Mack Harrell (bass); Westminster 
Choir; New York Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter. 


ML-5200, $3.98. 
Toscanini, NBC -RCA Victor LM-6009 
Furtwingler, Bayreuth RCA Victor LM-6043 


AALTHOUGH this is not a new re- 


cording, the reproductive results repre- 


Columbia 


sent, to these ears, an outstanding achieve- 
ment, the history of which merits brief 
recounting. The first three movements 
of this performance date back to a re- 
cording session at Columbia’s Thirtieth 
Street studios on April 19th, 1949, the 
fruits of which were issued on 78 rpm 
(including the final movement) as MM- 
900 and later transferred to LP as set 
SL-156. In March of 1953, Bruno Walter 
was so delighted with the vocal and choral 
interpretation of the final movement in 
a New York Philharmonic Pension Fund 
concert that he asked to have it recorded; 


Bruno Walter: “the greatest warmth” 






June, 1958 


contrasts of timbre. The Quintetto Boc- 
cherini performs a good service for the 
master by shunning the polite, mincing 
kind of performance sometimes associated 
with him. Their playing is robust and 
full-toned, and at the same time co- 
ordinated and unanimous to the last de- 
gree. The sound of Angel’s Library Series 
is clear and resonant, but on this record- 
ing, for the first time, the dynamics be- 
came a problem on this reviewer's equip- 
ment; when the louds were comfortable, 
the softs were barely audible. This is not 
usual with Angel releases, happily. —S.F. 


Columbia happily complied. The ex- 
cellent result was substituted for the final 
movement of the original, the entirety 
being reissued as set SL-186. At the time 
of the 1949 recording, Columbia's engi- 
neers, having entered the LP age, wisely 
foresaw the possibility of future improve- 
ment on the original sound. They there- 
fore pressed the performance on sixteen- 


inch acetate “‘safeties’’ as well as on the 
masters from which the commercial discs 
were to be dubbed. It was to these “‘safe- 
ties’ that Roy Friedman, who directed 
the project of containing the work to two 
sides, and also enhancing the sound, re- 
turned. The sonic consequences are in 
every way contemporary with the best of 
today’s recordings, representing not only 
a major accomplishment in itself, but 
opening new vistas in the restoration of 
great performances of yesteryear. 
Interpretatively, Walter’s masterly di- 
rection of Beethoven's last symphony lies 
midway between the taut drama of Tos- 
canini and the expansive flow. favored by 
Furtwangler. He brings to the massive 
work a deeply felt, stoic devotion, and the 
greatest warmth of the three. I prefer 
the soloists on the Furtwangler version 
(Schwarzkopf, Héngen, Hopf, Edelmann) 
to those on the Columbia release, and I 
like least of all Toscanini’s (Farrell, Merri- 
man, Peerce, Scott). However, none of 
these vocalists turns in less than a de- 
livery of fine musicianship and consider- 
able authority. And in such astral regions 
of artistic endeavor, who is to say which 
star is the highest? A.K. 
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Gilele and Reiner: “uncommon power” 
Concerto No. 2 in B Flat, Op. 
Gilels 
Orchestra 


BRAHMS: 
83; Emil 


Symphony 


(piano); Chicago 


conducted by 


Fritz Reiner. RCA Victor LM-2219, 
$4.98. 
Horowitz, Toscanini Victor LCT-1025 
ANOT since the Horowitz-Toscanini 


collaboration of the early forties has there 
been a recorded performance to match the 
disc. If 
do not already have the concerto in your 


excitement of the present you 
library, I unhesitatingly recommend this 
version for its uncommon power and im- 


pact. In many ways Gilels’ playing re- 


CHAUSSON: Poéme for 
Orchestra; FOERSTER: 
in C, Op. 88; Igor 
State 
S.S.R. 


by Kiril Kondrashin (in 


Violin and 


Violin Con- 
certo Bezrodny 
with the 


Orchestra of the l[ 


violin Symphony 
conducted 
the Chausson) 
and the Moscow Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Nikolai Anosov. West- 
minster XWN-18534, $4.98. 
AALTHOUGH 


known 


almost completely un- 
(1859-1951) is re- 
garded in Europe as one of the finest of 
the late 


here, Foerster 


romantic Czech composers. A 
hearing of this concerto will tell you that 
the earmarks—the best 
fluid 


French-influenced harmonies, 


he bears most of 


ones—of that era: lyricism, lush, 


and a some- 


what free form. Especially delightful is 
the wistful, waltz-like finale The per- 
formance is excellent, and proves once 


again that Russia has no shortage of su- 
One could wish for a less 
Bez- 


intonation are 


_ perb violinists 
shrill 


rodny's 


sound, however: although 


technique and 
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minds one of the legendary Horowitz 
rendition: it is full of thundering bravura 
passages, deep and rich chordal sections 


of tremendous virility, and sparkling, 


feather-light scales. In short, it is a dy- 
namic performance and, again like the 
which 

It is 
not a particularly romantic interpretation 


Horowitz-Toscanini version, one 


reaches lofty heights of expression. 


(this applies to both Gilels and Reiner), 
and if that is what you are looking for you 
had better wait. The general effect here 
is built more upon classical lines. Reiner’s 
support is superb, and the playing of the 
Sound- 
wise, too, this issue is certainly more than 
satisfactory, although I feel that it could 
have been even better. There might, for 
example, have been more clarity in the 
little 
less shrillness on the high end), and there 
have been piano recordings in which that 
instrument's tone has been caught with 
considerably more richness and warmth. 


orchestra is absolutely first-rate. 


orchestral passages (as well as a 


No matter its imperfections, however, this 
is an important and a highly recommended 
release. The performance will be talked 


about for a long, long time to come. —I.K. 


remarkably fine, it is almost impossible 
to evaluate the quality of his tone with 
The 


formed with strength and temperament, 


any accuracy. Chausson is_ per- 
but I think it slightly misses the sub- 
dued and almost mystical quality which 
makes this work so effective. Both or- 
chestras know their business, and the con- 
ductors provide colorful accompaniments. 
D.H.M. 
e 

FALLA: Concerto for Harpsichord, Flute, 
Oboe, Clarinet, Violin and Cello; 
Veyron-Lecroix (harpsichord) and solo- 
National Orchestra of 


\taulfo Argenta. ‘‘El 


Robert 


ists of 


Spain, 


conducted by 


Retablo de Maese Pedro’’; Julita Ber- 
mejo Trujaman); Carlos Munguia 
Maese Pedro Raimundo ‘Torres 


(Don Quixote National Orchestra of 


Spain, conducted by Argenta. London 
LL-1739, $3.98. 

ATHE Concerto is really chamber music, 

light transparent in 


and texture, yet 
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As Gilbert 
Chase remarks: ‘The effect of spacious- 


profoundly serious in tone. 


ness, as though one were in the interior 
of some vast cathedral, is amazing. There 
is a joyous solemnity, as though it evoked 
a great religious festivity—the music, in 
fact, was finished on the day of the Feast 
of Corpus Christi...” 
tively performed here, but rather strongly- 


It is very effec- 


recorded; a warning is in order to adjust 
the controls so as not to inflate the en- 
“Master Peter's Puppet Show" 
is already available in an outstanding 


semble. 


\ngel performance conducted by Toldra 
and featuring two excellent singers, 
Rodrigues Aragon and Ausensi. The pat- 
ent virtues of the new version hardly efface 
those of the old, though on its own merits 
it is excellent, and the coupling may make 
it attractive. It has a melancholy in- 
terest as one of the last recordings of the 
late lamented Sefior Argenta. P.L.M. 
a 

FAURE: Suite of Incidental Music for 

“Shylock” ; LALO: Divertissement. Fred- 

erick Widemann (tenor); Philharmonic 

Orchestra of Hamburg conducted by 


Heinz Steinecke. M-G-M_ E-3520, 
$3.98. 
ABOTH of these suites are music of light 
texture drawn from stage scores. The 


Fauré work consists of six sections of inci- 
dental music composed in 1889 for a play 
adapted by Edmond Haraucourt from 
Shakespeare's The Merchant of Venice. The 
six are: Chanson (for tenor solo), Entr’- 
acte, Madrigal (tenor solo), Epithala- 
mium, Nocturne, and Finale. The sec- 
ond number is appealing and the lovely 
Nocturne has had a previous life of its 
own on records. The reverse side con- 
tains a suite which Eduard Lalo himself 
adapted from his unsuccessful early 
opera, ‘‘Fiesque’’, as we are told at length 
by the jacket notes in an absurd mixture 
of scholarly and conversational styles. 
There are four sections: Overture, Aubade, 
Intermezzo, and Finale, all in an idiom 
reminiscent of the composer's more ma- 
ture Namouna ballet music. Both scores 
are pleasant, if rather shallow. Steinecke 
is a newcomer and seems competent 
enough, though he might have elicited a 
greater sprightliness in some spots. The 


June, 1958 


tenor soloist is adequate. The recording 
sound is good, if a trifle wooden.—J.W.B. 
e 
GERSHWIN: Rhapsody in Blue; Con- 
certo in F; An American in Paris; 
Reid Nibley (piano); Utah Symphony 
conducted by Maurice Abravanel. West- 
minster XWN-18684/7 (various coup- 
lings), $4.98. 
ALONG ago I had given up the possi- 
bility of ever hearing any Gershwin works 
“as if for the first time’’, but these re- 
cordings came as a revelation. It is 
Westminster’s ‘Natural Balance” that 
makes it possible to hear how really 
ingenious were Gershwin’'s orchestrations; 
in fact, details not even heard in the con- 
cert hall come through in these recordings. 
The Concerto, particularly, comes off 
very well, not only because of the superla- 
tive sound, but also because of the piano 
interpretation of Reid Nibley. At first, 
the comparatively slow opening of the 
Concerto bothered me, frankly, but more 
hearings were persuasive. Abravanel ex- 
hibits a musical understanding of the 
works, and the orchestra follows him with 
spirit. The Rhapsody is given a delight- 
ful “period” performance (you can hear 
the banjo plunking through), and agaia 
Nibley’s expressive, romantic playing 
does well by our George. The orchestra is 
given its own chance to shine with a lively 
American in Paris. Possibly Westminster 
can be persuaded to record, with the same 
musicians and in the same hall, the 
Second Rhapsody and the ‘‘I Got Rhythm” 
Variations, so that Gershwin afiictio- 
nados need not look further for definitive 
versions. -E.J. 
. 


GLUCK: “Orfeo ed Euridice’; Risé 
Stevens (Orfeo); Lisa Della Casa 
(Euridice); Roberta Peters (Amor); 
Rome Opera Chorus and Orchestra, 
conducted by Pierre Monteux. RCA 
Victor set LM-6136, six sides, $14.94. 

ATWICE “Orfeo” has had revivals at 

the Metropolitan in the past three seasons, 

both times with Risé Stevens in the title 
role. Francis Robinson, in his intro- 
ductory notes to this recording—which 
contain a glowing tribute to the mezzo- 
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soprano—tells us that with Stevens in the 


cast the opera has prospered as never 
before. My own memory goes back to the 
first time I ever heard this singer. She was 
at the time a student at the Juilliard 
School, and took part in a production of 
this very opera. I was not the only one 
present who predicted great things for the 
young lady, whose performance was ex- 
Phat, 


twenty-five years ago. As of 


ceptional. however, was some 
now she 
does not have the vocal richness the music 
requires, nor is her conception broad 
enough or noble enough to override this 
lack. On the 


hoarse and hollow, and indeterminate as 


contrary, her tones are 


to pitch. Many of her recitatives are ex- 


plosive. The biggest disappointment of 


all comes with the great aria, Che faro 


senza Euridice. Monteux sets a tempo, 


then Miss Stevens enters at about half the 


speed; from then on they try several 


other paces. This will probably confirm 


those who consider this aria weak, and 


also those who object to a female Orpheus 
Miss Della 


who sings the Blessed Spirit's aria 


Some 
Casa, 


with vocal beauty 


relief is furnished by 
and_ stylistic distine- 
tion. Roberta Peters is also good, if not 


quite so distinguished, as Amor. I am 


Monteux does not have one of his 


The 


indecisive. 


afraid 


best days overture is strangely 


erratic and However, the 
ballet movements at the end are winning, 
of the Blessed 


furies somewhat 


and also the famous Dance 
Spirits. I 


mild after Toscanini and Fricsay. 


found the 


Pi... 

a 
HERBERT: Concerto No. 2 in E minor, 
Op. 30, for Cello and Orchestra; PETER: 
Miquelle 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony 


Han- 


Sinfonia in G; Georges 
cello 
Orchestra conducted by Howard 
Mercury MG-50163, $4.98. 


extremely 


AI\WO 


of American music are 


interesting examples 
to be found on this 
disc, although neither composer was born 

Victor Herbert, 


background included a rigorous classical 


here whose musical 
training and whose bread and butter was 
in fact earned as a cellist and conductor 
even after he had begun to achieve suc- 
composer of wrote 


cess as a operettas, 
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this, his second concerto for cello, in 1894. 
It is a vigorous, late romantic work, ex- 
tremely melodious and serious in intent. 
A previous recording by Bernard Green- 
house (on American Recording Society) 
is, I believe, only available by direct mail 
order. The present interpretation is very 
good; Georges Miquelle, who is on the 
faculty of the Eastman School of Music, 
plays the work with obvious enthusiasm 
and understanding even though his tone 
at times is somewhat rough, and occa- 
sionally during the more difficult passages 
The 


orchestral support is to a certain extent 


there are a few lapses in intonation. 


marred by the rather close-up recording 
which causes the music to sound strident 
in the louder passages. Johann Friedrich 
Peter (1746-1813) was a native of Holland 
who, at the age of twenty-three, moved to 
Bethlehem, Most of his 
writings are in the sacred vein, the single 


Pennsylvania. 


exception being six quintets for strings, 
1 1789, of which the present 


composed i 
Sinfonia is number three. Heard in an 
augmented version for string orchestra, 
the work has tremendous charm and grace. 
The music is in the same style as Haydn 
or Boccherini, and as an example of early 
Americana it is worth the price of the 
The performance is ex- 
that the 


quintets, 


record by itself. 


emplary. I might mention 


original versions of all six 

the Moravian Quintet, were 

New Records in 1951. i.K. 
es 


played by 


released by 


IVES: Three 
Symphony No. 3; 


New 
Eastman-Rochester 


Places in England; 


Orchestra conducted by 
Mercury MG-50149, 


Symphony 

Howard Hanson. 

$4.98. 
ACREDIT 


another major contribution. 


still 


He is due 


Howard Hanson with 
special thanks for ungrudgingly preparing 


music so far apart from his own as the 


work of Charles Ives. This creative cross- 
breed is a combined Joycean, Proustian 
composer, touched with the manner of a 


folk 


of a mountaineer, and 


singer, the hedonistic keg-tippling 
the soul of a re- 
vivalist. The facility of the man is stag- 
gering, and to order the complexities of 
the “New 


task, 


England” suite was no mean 
what with its polyrhythmic, paired 
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groups. This is music of many-lined as- 

pect, and ecstatic pronouncement. In 

the symphony the formal sense becomes 
as free as any round-table talk or the 

Town Hall meetings of the composer's 

native country. A sharper outline here 

and there might have made clearer Ives’ 
discussions, but this is very minor in re- 
lation to the whole as presented. Still, 
one wonders why the much-recorded 

Third Symphony was chosen. With so 

few Ives works in the LP catalogue, the 

Fourth Symphony or some of the or- 

chestral “‘sets’’ would have been a real 

event. Since Hanson has now measured 

Ives, can we hope that, in the words of the 

Holy Writ, his music “shall be measured 

again’”’? -A.C. 

« 

LALO: Symphonie espagnole, Op. 21; 
Leonid Kogan (violin); Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Bruck. Angel 35503, $4.98 & 


$3.98. 
Francescatti : .Columbia ML-5184 
Heifetz Victor LM-1782 
D. Oistrakh : ... Angel 35205 


ATHIS is really a very fine performance, 
well worth acquiring if you do not already 
own a recording. Kogan’s playing is ex- 
tremely impressive, not quite so opulent 
in tone quality as Oistrakh’s, but beauti- 
fully controlled, with impeccable intona- 
tion and full of fire. This is, incidentally, 
a complete recording, including the 

Intermezzo third movement which is fre- 

quently omitted in public performances 

and recordings; of the three preferred 
choices listed above, only the Oistrakh ver- 
sion is complete. The recording here is 
generally good, with the orchestra sound- 
ing a little thick or muddy cccasionally. 

However, this could be the fault of the 

orchestra itself and is a minor considera- 

tion which should not deter the prospec- 

tive purchaser. I.K. 

* 

LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsodies: No. 2 
in C sharp minor; No. 6 in D flat; 
No. 12 in C sharp minor; No. 15 in A 
minor (‘‘Rdkéczy March’); Gyorgy 
Cziffra (piano). Angel 35429, $4.98 or 
$3.98. 

ACZIFFRA’S mastery of this Zigeuner 

fare is nothing short of brilliant. His 
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RENATA TEBALDI 
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with supporting cast 
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with the 
with the 
subtleties of phrase, and with dynamics, 
than the 


approach is more meticulous 


delicate lacework of shading, 


methods of such other great 
Liszt interpreters as Horowitz and Barére, 
who lean more heavily on the bravura 


When 


let loose, however, the effect is like light- 


type of projection. Cziffra does 


ning \ bravo is also merited by the 
control booth A.K. 
. 
MENDELSSOHN: 
E minor, Op. 64; 
SAINT-SAENS: 


Violin Concerto in 
RAVEL: Tzigane; 
Michael 


Havanaise; 


Rabin (violin) with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult (in the Mendelssohn and Saint- 
Saéns) and Alceo Galliera. \ngel 


«lt l 

35572, $4.98 or $3.98. 
Mendelssohn 

Francescatti, Mitropoulos 
Heifetz, Beecham 


Columbia ML-4965 
RCA Victor LM-9016 


Milstein, Steinberg Capitol P-8243 
Oistrakh, Ormandy, Columbia ML-5085 
Ravel) 


Francescatti, Balsam 
Heifetz, Wallenstein 
Saint-Saens) 

Kogan, Monteux RCA Victor LM-2220 
AIT is difficult to understand how 
Mendelssohn's indications of Allegro molto 


appa sstonato 


Columbia ML-5058 
RCA Victor LM-1832 


cut time) and Allegro molto 
vivace for the first and last movements 
in that order could possibly be construed 
as moderato and allegretto respectively. 
One 


that 


suspects (from earlier experience) 
the musical opinions of the elder 
collaborator took precedence here. There- 
fore, despite Rabin’s customarily winning 
expressivity and otherwise fine musician- 
ship, the rather earthbound conception 
lacks the spirit and buoyancy (in the last 
movement) that we have come to expect. 
The overside Ravel and Saint-Saéns are 
happier The 
A.K. 


performances altogether. 
engineering is top-notch. 
2 
MENDELSSOHN: Incidental Music to 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream’, Op. 61 


SCHUBERT: 


excerpts) ; Symphony 
Phila- 


delphia Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Columbia ML-5221, $3.98. 


No. 8 in B minor (“Untinished”’); 


Ormandy. 
Schubert) 
Szell, Cleveland Epic LC-3195 
Toscanini, NBC RCA Victor LM-9022 
ASOME years ago, toward the end of the 
78 era, RCA Victor issued a performance 
by Toscanini of the Overture, Scherzo, 
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Intermezzo, Nocturne, Wedding March, 
and Finale of the Mendelssohn. Despite 
the deficient sound, this was a performance 
of almost unbelievably gossamer adroit- 
ness, quicksilver precision, and feathery 

Maestro, of 
attained 
without the 
NBC 
RCA Victor transferred the 
performance to LP in a pairing with 
Debussy’s La Mer (LM-1221), but later 


unaccountably withdrew the disc and re- 


lightness. The exacting 


course, could not have these 


lofty standards excellent 


qualities of his Symphony Or- 


chestra. 


coupled the latter with the same com- 
Iberia (LM-1833). 


have been waiting for a 


poser’s Those who 
reissue of the 
Toscanini, or for a new performance of 
equal insight, had reason to be heartened 
by the news of an Ormandy presentation, 
for if ever there were an ensemble fully 
equipped to execute the minutest sub- 
tleties or to meet the most stringent tech- 
Phila- 


Alas, Ormandy’s 


nical demands in any score, the 
delphia is that band. 
interpretation leaves much to be desired. 
Also, he offers only the Overture, Scherzo, 
Intermezzo, and Nocturne. His tempi 
tend to be either plodding (Overture and 
Nocturne) or frantically animated (Inter- 
mezzo). Little of the orchestra’s poten- 
tials in finesse of phrasing and subtleties 
The thicker con- 
of Schubert’s romantic writing 
Both works 


focused and spacious re- 


—A.K. 


of texture are utilized. 

sistency 

meets with far more success. 

enjoy clearly 

productions. 
« 

MOORE: “The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster’; Lawrence Winters (Daniel Web- 
ster); Joe Blankenship (Jabez Stone); 
Doris Young (Mary Stone); James de 


Groat (A Fiddler; Voice of Miser 
Stevens); Frederick Weidner (Mr. 
Scratch); Eugene Hartzell (Justice 


Hawthorne; King Philip); Werner 
Harms (Clerk; Blackbeard Teach); 
Frederic Milstein (Walter Butler); 


Nigel Douglas (Simon Girty); Thomas 
Eva (Old Man); Jane Paul (Old Wom- 
Liane Dubin, Sheila Gayle, Vir- 
Kondakjian (Other Women); 
Choir and Orchestra, 
ducted by Armando Aliberti. 
minster OPW-11032, $4.98. 
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ATHIS folk opera by Douglas Moore, 
with its libretto adapted by the author 
himself from Stephen Vincent Benét’s 
famous story, was first produced in 1939, 
and has since come to be accepted as a 
more or less standard work in its field. 

There is good reason for this. The music 

is airy, and as appealing as it is ingenious; 

it underlines the story and at the same 
time contributes something of its own. 

\s Otto Luening remarks in his intro- 

ductory notes, this is one American work 

that would be impossible to confuse with 
anything European. With the close co- 
operation of Benét, Moore has cleverly 
gotten around the vexing problem that has 
defeated so many American composers of 
opera. He has not attempted to set the 
unsingable prose dialogue to music, but 
has simply given it a background. And 
the portions of the score that are sung 
are approached in such a way that one 
does not have the feeling of two things 
that do not match. The music is folksy 
enough to appeal to an audience not cus- 
tomarily operatic; occasionally it ap- 
proaches the bounds of sentimentality 
without, however, ever quite getting 
corny. It is excellently performed in this 
recording. The voices are fresh and 
young, musically used, and the diction is 
exemplary. Lawrence Winters sings Dan- 
iel Webster with proper New England 
dignity; Joe Blankenship and Frederick 

Weidner are credible as Jabez Stone and 

Mr. Scratch. Doris Young does some 

particularly appealing singing in the aria 

Now may there be a blessing; if she doesn't 

manage to sing a convincing E sound in 

the final ensemble, this is one place where 

Moore has made it just too hard for 

her. —P.L.M. 

« 

MOZART: ‘Jdomeneo'’—Fuor del mar; 
“Don Giovanni’’—Dalla sua pace; Il 
mio tesoro; Per pieta, non ricercate, 
K. 420; “La Clemenza di Tito’’—Se 
all’ impero; “Die Zauberflote’’—Dies 
Bildnis ist bezaubernd schon; ‘Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’’—Konstanze! 
Konstanze!; Wenn der Freude Trdnen; 
Pedrillo’s romance; ‘Cost Fan Tutte” 

Nicolai Gedda 


(tenor) with Paris Conservatoire Or- 


Un aur’ amorosa; 
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chestra conducted by André Cluytens. 
Angel 35510, $4.98 or $3.98. 

AGEDDA, as he amply proved at the 
Metropolitan this past season, is one of 


our most accomplished and _ versatile 


tenors. He is a musician and he has 


taste; languages pose no problem to him. 


Still, I found this recital a little dis- 
appointing. There is a certain lack of 
spark, particularly in the Italian arias. 


In the ‘‘Jdomeneo”’ number, very spacious- 


ly recorded, I wondered whether the voice 


is by nature big enough for so dramatic 
a piece. He fares better in “Don Gio- 
vanni’', singing with refinement and good 


control. J/ mio tesoro seems slow at the 
start, but the tenor is able to carry it, even 
managing a crescendo in the famous long 
rhe Per pieta is 
more gracefully sung than by Kmentt in 


phrase. concert aria 


his recording, but it could still have more 


conviction. In the German arias the 
tenor shows best. \side from over- 
emphasis occasionally, as at the word 


Gétterbild in Die’ Bildnis and at wie 
feurie in Konstanze, these are well turned. 
I like the lilt in Pedrillo’s serenade. And 
the ‘Cost Fan Tutte” is nicely done. But 
has Gedda been working too hard? His 


tone seems a little frayed through a good 
Let us hope this is a 


P.L.M. 


part of the program. 
condition. 
* 

An Evening with Offenbach; 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by 
L-3002, 


temporary 
Vienna 


Joseph Drechsler. 
$3.98. 
AHERE is a sleeper, believe me. 


months ago I came across a Livingston 


Judson 
Some 
Offenbachiana 


that 


wondered 


tape of 
“Josef 


outstanding, 


(conducted by 
Drexler’) seemed to me 
and where the 
corresponding disc would turn up. Unless 
[ am mistaken, this is it. Rarely have I 
heard the elusive Offenbach style so skill- 
fully captured. To be sure, this is a 
potpourri, and one must object to any 
But I defy anyone 
the enchantment of this 


when it is performed with its magic intact, 


such on principle 
to resist music 


as it is here. The assortment includes 
goodies from all the standard operettas 
and a few of the lesser-known ones like 


“The Girl from Elizondo", “‘Geneviéve de 
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Brabant”, “The Beautiful Women of 
Georgia’, and “A Marriage by Lantern 
Light”. The sound is scintillating. In 


sum, decidedly worth your attention 


J.L. 


2 
PONCHIELLI: ‘La Gioconda”’; Anita 
Cerquetti (Gioconda); Franca Sacchi 


Mario Del Monaco (Enzo); 
Cesare Siepi (Alvise); Giulietta Simion- 
(Bar- 
Giorgio Giorgetti (Zuane) ; Athos 


(La Cieca); 


ato (Laura); Ettore Bastianini 
naba); 
Cesarini (Isepo); Edio Peruzzi (Singer); 
Guido Pasella (Helmsman); with Mag- 
gio Musicale Fiorentino Chorus and Or- 
chestra conducted by Gianandrea Gav- 
azzeni. London set A-4331, six sides, 
discs, $14.94. 
A‘“GIOCONDA” is either a very grand 
grand opera, whose preposterous plot is 
handsomely justified by the magnificent 
vocalness of its sumptuous arias and 
the dramatic intensity of its ensembles, 
or it is a shameless exhibition of all that 
is worst on the Italian lyric stage. It 
needs first-rate voices—six of them—but 
more than that it needs the element called 
For that reason I think the major 


blame for what happens here should be 


sty le. 


laid on the conductor. 
like “Gioconda’’. 
a singer to mold a phrase or to shade his 
Even in the Dance of the Hours 


Perhaps he doesn't 
He certainly never helps 


tones. 
one senses the urge to get the thing over. 
As for the singing, it is a practically con- 
tinuous demonstration of the style a 
Some 


exception should be made in the case of 


friend of mine calls ‘decibel canto’’. 


Bastianini, who uses his fine virile voice 


with an effort at characterization, and 
Simionato, who is responsible for some 
vital tones. In that wonderful duet where 
the well-born Laura makes such effective 
use of the chest register to express her 
very elemental passion, the mezzo begins 
bravely, only to be routed by her so- 
prano rival. Cerquetti, with her superb 
equipment, is certainly not ready to sing 
her taxing role. One beautiful attack in 
the first act—Ah! 
shows what she might do, if she could 
through the 


phrase. After hearing the tenor in “Otello” 


o cuor, dono funeste! 


only sustain her control 


recently I had hopes of some sign of the 
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much-vaunted ‘new Del Monaco”, but 
I was disappointed. A good deal of the 
trouble in the recording is due to the 
totally unatmospheric reproduction. Note 
the pealing of the ‘distant’ bells in the 
opening chorus, the overwhelming power 
of all offstage Worst of all, note 
how the rest of the cast rushes in to down 
the poor Cieca at the end of Voce di 
donna. P.L.M. 


voices. 


RACHMANINOV: Piano Concerto No. 3 
in D minor, Op. 30; LISZT: Grand 
Etudes after Paganini: No. 3 in G 
sharp minor (“La Campanella’); No. 4 
in E; No. 5 inE (‘La Chasse’’); 
Merzhanov (piano) with the State 
Orchestra of the U.S.S.R. conducted 
by Nikolai Anosov. Monitor MC-2012, 
$4.98. 


(Rachmaninov) 
Horowitz, Reiner 
Rachmaninov, Ormandy, 


ATHE 


maninov idiom with a fluidity, 


Victor 


RCA Victor LM-1178 
RCA Victor UM-2051 


ability to convey the Rach- 
breadth 
technical dexterity, and 
rivaling the himself 
often encountered among key- 
board artists. But one who has all these 
things is Merzhanov, 


of expression, 
power composer 


is not 


whose insight into 
this work seems to me to equal that of 
its champion exponent in our time 

Vladimir Liszt works 
represent a fine flourish of strikingly-hued 
virtuoso feathers. The engineering through- 
out, alas, also rivals that of the Rach- 
maninov recording. -A.K. 


Horowitz. The 


ROSSINI: “Jl Barbiere di Siviglia’; 


Luigi Alva (Count Almaviva); Fritz 
Ollendorff (Dr. Bartolo); Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas (Rosina); Tito Gobbi 


Figaro); Nicola Zaccaria (Don Basilio); 
Carturan (Berta); Mario 
Carlin (Fiorello); Philharmonia Or- 
chestra and Chorus, conducted by 
\lceo Galliera. Angel set 3559, six 
sides, $14.94 or $11.94. 


rafin; de los Angeles RCA Victor LM-6104 
Erede; Simionato ..London A-4327 


A THE common complaint against “Bar- 
her’ recordings has been that the casts 
are often distressingly 


Gabriella 


uneven. For a 
charming Rosina played by Victoria de los 
\ngeles we had to take a blatant Figaro 
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aca a anne FOR SHE CONNOISSEUR 


Why no 

VANGUARD 
record 
has ever 
been 
deleted 








Music and readings of the highest distinction 
Never outdated 
Never far ‘rom your turntable 





@ 1 SOLISTI DI ZAGREB 
Antonio Janigro, conductor 
VIVALDI: The Four Seasons BG-564 
‘Takes a place of honor’’—Kolodin, Sat. Review 


J.°S. BACH: Double and Triple Concerto BG-562 
THE MUSIC OF TELEMANN BG-575 
@ THE ALFRED DELLER CONSORT 
TALLIS: Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
and Hymns BG-551 
PURCELL: Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day 
_. {Tippett cond.) BG-559 


he most imposing representation of Purcell’s 
genius to be found in the current catalogues’’— 
Shawe-Taylor, London Observer 
THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL SCHOOL, 

ols. 1, BG-553 and BG-554 


@ FELIX PROHASKA, conductor 
J. S. BACH: Magnificat in D and 
Cantata No. 50 2 BG-555 
‘The best Bach Magnificat we've been served on 
disks’’—Chicago American 
J. S$. BACH: Cantata No. 78 and No. 106 
(“Actus Tragicus’’) 


@ MARIO ROSSI, conductor 
*VIVALDI: L'ESTRO ARMONICO (Complete) BG-572/4 
‘The performers and Vanguard's engineers have 


paid an unforgettable tribute to genius'’—Review 
of Recorded Music 


PROKOFIEV: Alexander Nevsky 
HAYDN: Lord Nelson Mass 
@ ERIC KUNZ, baritone, 
with male chorus and orchestra 


GERMAN —— SONGS, 
Vols. 1 and 2 VRS-477/1010 
“An Badia AF triumph of the recording art! 
Kunz is in superb form'’—High Fidelity 
*Bach Guild Specials — 3-12” in album, $9.96 


All 12” — List price $4.98 each 


VANGUARD RECORDING SOCIETY, INC. 


BG-537 


VRS-451 
VRS-470 





256 West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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“CAPTURES 


the flavor of Gershwin’s 
music more completely 
than any recorded ver- 
sion we have heard. 77 
Phila. Daily News 


GERSHWIN’S GREATEST ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
IN 4 DIFFERENT COUPLINGS 


Piano Concerto in F 
XWN 18684) 


Piano Concerto in F 
and Rhapsody in Blue 
XWN 18685) 


Piano Concerto in F 
and An American in 
Paris (KWN 18686) 


Rhapsody in Blue and 
An American in Paris 


‘HI-FIS 
(XWN 18687) 


For complete Westminster catalog write Dept. TM-2, 
Westminster, 275 Seventh Ave., N.Y.C. 


Utah Symphony, 
conducted by 
Maurice Abravanel; 
Reid Nibley, piano. 


(Hasrme a 


















Gini 


in the 


person of Becchi; 
excelle 

better barber portrayed by Bastianini 
though not so good a one as we had hoped 
he would give us) but an 
make the grade 


did not quite 


latest contender is better balanced, though 


I question that anyone will hail it as 
definitive Callas, as Rosina, strikes a 
middle course between the mezzos who 
sing the music “just as Rossini meant it” 


ind the light high sopranos usually cast 


in the role. One has the impression of 


very capable singing, somewhat careful, 


not very arch. Perhaps, after all, comedy 
is not her longest suit. 
inevitably 
but not a “natural” 
up with immense 
lies a little high for his comfort. 


one of the better Almavivas, perhaps just 


under Valletti’s best, but graceful in de- 
livery, light in tone Ollendorff and 
Zaccaria are not the most colorful inter- 


preters of their roles on records; at least 


they do not overdo the broad 


The total effect ts 
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with the 


nt Simionato in the London set was 


\lmaviva who 


his 


Gobbi's Figaro is 
in expert piece of vocal acting, 
Though he covers 
skill, I suspect the music 


Alva is 


humor. 


a dignitied and well- 





controlled performance, if not the 


wittiest we have ever heard. P.L.M. 
* 

SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 7 in C 
“The The Cleveland Or- 
chestra conducted by Szell. 
Epic LC-3431, $3.98. 

Toscanini, N BC RCA Victor LM-1835 

AON their last visit to New York, the 


Clevelanders glowing 


Great” 


George 


presented a and 
virile account of Schubert's C major Sym- 
phony. If a mite elongated (Szell hon- 
ored most of the repeat signs), it neverthe- 
less demonstrated what a moving experi- 
Here it 
just as effectively, but without most of the 


ence this work can be. is done 


repeats. The performance must be ranked 
with Toscanini’s among modern record- 
ings. Epic’s sound tends to be rever- 
sensitive 


\.K 


berant, but it is otherwise in 
focus. 

* 
Vikado"’, 


Richard Lewis (Nanki- 


SULLIVAN: “The 


nigan (Mikado); 


Owen Bran- 


Poo); Geraint Evans (Ko-Ko); Ian 
Wallace (Pooh-Bah); John Cameron 
Pish-Tush Elsie Morison (Yum- 
Yum Marjorie Thomas (Pitti-Sing); 


Monica 


Glyndebourne Fes- 


Jeannette Sinclair (Peep-Bo); 
Sinclair (Katisha 


tival Chorus and Pro Arte Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
Angel set 3573, four sides, $9.96 or 


$7.96. 
ATHIS is a logical follow-up to Angel's 
“Gondoliers’’. The distinguished cast 
includes many of the same artists who took 
part in that de luxe performance. The 
general level of singing is higher in “The 
Mikado”. The 
and fresh; everyone seems to be having a 


Miss 


seems to have some trouble with her high 


voices are all attractive 


wonderful time. Morison again 


tones—which is especially unfortunate in 
the still very charming The Moon and I. 
Furthermore, she gives the impression of 
being a little too sedate and ladylike. 
Monica Sinclair's 


a little light for the kind of chesty singing 


fine contralto may be 


Katisha has to do, but she makes the most 
of what she has. The men in the cast are 


all outstandingly good. I heard many de- 
Continued on page 442 
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The month’s folk music 





Pseudo-, semt-, and even non-folk music 


By ROBERT 


HAVE decided to devote this column 

to all sorts of off-beat recordings which 
have come in during the last few months. 
Since most of these discs contain generous 
helpings of _pseudo-, semi-, and even 
non-folk music, the dedicated aficionados 
are hereby excused until next month, 
when “‘authenticity”’ will once again be the 
watchword. 

Let’s start off with a release that has 
very litthe music on it altogether—an 
interesting portrait of Paris: Its Sounds 
and People (Capitol T-10142). Finely 
engineered by Jacques Dubourg, the disc 
contains such diverse sounds as the click- 
ing of the Eiffel Tower elevator, the peal- 
ing of the bells at Notre Dame, the calls 
of street vendors, and the voices of guides 
at the tourist meccas of Le Louvre, Les 
Invalides, etc. As Tony Schwartz has 
demonstrated with his series of Folkway 
LPs recorded on the streets of New York, 
the everyday sounds of the workaday 
world and its people, so completely taken 
for granted and dismissed from our cons- 
cious awareness, can indeed be most fas- 
cinating and compelling when they are 
isolated and brought out of their natural 
habitats into the sanctity of our living 
rooms. On this recording, many of the 
sounds are universal—the chattering of 
children at play, or the yelling of a crowd 
at the fights—while others are more 
uniquely Parisian, and consequentiy will 
probably have less of an impact on those 
who have never visited the City of Light. 
The narration by Robert Berthe is ¢rés, 
trés French, and serves well to complement 
this distinctive and worthy travelogue in 
sound, 

If you still don’t want to go to Paris, 
sit back and enjoy the songs of Luc 
Poret, A Frenchman in New York 

Riverside RLP 12-818). Monsieur Poret, 
who has made successful night club 
appearances in many cities around the 
U.S.A., tips his beret to his American 
fans by introducing most of the songs 
in his own inimitable facsimile of English. 
\lternating between his own guitar ac- 
companiments and the expert backing of 
the Jimmy Lyon trio, he exudes a certain 
Gallic charm as he romps through a pro- 
gram consisting primarily of French and 
\merican popular songs (including such 
favorites as La Vie en Rose and Unchained 
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Melody as well as several of his own com- 
positions). On the whole, though, I feel 
that the disc falls short of being satisfying. 
Poret’s performances are uneven, and oc- 
casionally seem somewhat synthetic and 
lacking in genuine sparkle, so that the 
over-all effect is one of an enjoyably 
pleasant, but not particularly distin- 
guished collection. 

We move to the Caribbean now, stop- 
ping first in Havana for a Cuban Pano- 
rama of songs and dances (Capitol T- 
10131). As was the case with a similar 
set of Paraguayan music reviewed in 
these pages some months ago, the mood is 
that of professional cafe entertainment, 
ind as such it is entirely successful in 
presenting music at once danceable and 
listenable. Each of the eight performing 
groups featured on the disc has a certain 
chi irm of its own, and the resulting suc- 
cession of vz irying vocal and instrumental 
colorings is quite engaging. 

Before leaving the West Indies, let’s 
consider The Original Trinidad Steel 
Band (Elektra EKL-139) and Geoffrey 
Holder’s Steel Band which last is actual- 
ly a reissue of a Riverside album of several 
years ago (Judson 3014). In the hands 
of native virtuosi, these cast-off oil drums 
can produce an astonishing range of 
sounds, and their peculiar timbre makes 
for very interesting listening (for a while, 
anyway). Of the two recordings men- 
tioned, Elektra’s is much the more striking 
and exciting, from the point of view of 
sheer sound, but it is hs match for the 
Judson release in content. For while 
the Original Trinidad band confines 
its repertory to popular songs (Begin the 
Beguine, Autumn Leaves, and Anna, to 
name a few), Holder’s group includes 
native songs and dances along with the 
popular numbers, and quite cleverly pro- 
vides a welcome change of color with four 
dramatic vocal selections in traditional 
style. The sound on the Judson disc, 
incidentally, is entirely acceptable (es- 
pecially considering that the masters 
were cut in 1954), and I recommend it. 

If unusual percussive sounds are your 
cup of tea, you also might be intrigued 
by Taboo (Hi-Fi Records R-806), ecstatic- 
ally heralded on the cover as “primitive 
superstitions of an island volcano, woven 


—— —----- — - - - (Continued on page 441) 
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Continued from page 422 


He may have been born as early 
1453 


enough the vear of the taking 


sonally 


is 1370; we know he died in 
curiously 
lurks, a date 


Middle 


have 


of Constantinople by the 
used as a terminus of the 


Dunstable 


otten 
\ges 
celebrated as an astronomer and mathe- 
We know 
further that for a while he was in the serv- 
Duke of Bedford. Bedford 
was the brother of Henry V, and on the 


seems to been 
matician as well as a musician. 
ice of the 


latter’s death in 1423 became regent for 


the English crown holdings in France 
during the minority of the infant Henry 
VI until his own death in 1435. Dun- 


stable therefore may well have attended 


his master in Bedford's court at Paris, 


and this would explain the familiarity 


of continental musicians with his work. 


These men readily acknowledged Dun- 


stable’s great gifts and the originality of 
his stvle, which put them gladly in his 


debt We may understand this from 
what survives of his music, with its 
polished intertwining of voices and _ its 


serene richness within suave simplicity. 
The music of Dunstable marks the transi- 
tion of music from the Middle Ages into 
the Renaissance. 

But the real final flowering of medieval 
music may be found back on the continent 
in the so-called Burgundian school, center- 
brilliant 
court of the Dukes of Burgundy, center of 


ing around the and wealthy 


a last blossoming of medieval culture. 
\mong the luminaries of this school was 
Gilles c.1400-1460), but the 


outstanding figure by far was the third 


Binchois 


giant of our period, Guillaume Dufay. 
Born about 1400, he grew up as a cathedral 
singer at Cambrai. An ecclesiastic and 
canon lawyer as well as a musician, Dufay 
traveled widely in France and Italy, held 
i number of positions, including one in the 
Papal Choir, and was patronized by such 
rulers as the Duke of Savoy, Piero and 
Lorenzo di Medici of Florence, the King 
of Sicily, Duke Philip of Burgundy, and 
Charles VII Louis XI of 


He died in 1474, respected by all 


Kings and 
France. 
both personally and professionally. In 


his secular music Dufay displayed all the 
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A keyboard arrangement of Landini’s “Questa fanciulla’’ 


gaiety and sophistication of his age, 
but his greatest contributions are in the 
Here he 


sphere of church music. spun 


polyphonic structures of soaring and 
transcendent sublimity, not only with a 
rich weaving of voices but also with an 
exploitation of color by contrasting com- 
binations of solo voices against full choir. 
With Dufay, medieval music reached its 
The 


cantus firmus was retained in the fenor 


final technical and spiritual heights. 


voice, but was made an integral as well 


as a germinal part of the structure; 
polyphony was thus becoming a mature 


With the 
passing of Dufay the Burgundian school 


vehicle of musical expression. 


was to be superseded in the second half 
of the fifteenth century by the Flemish 
school of Ockeghem, and with that be- 
gins the next chapter in the age of poly- 
phony, the Renaissance. 

Thus the period considered here is essen- 
At the beginning 
of this period polyphony had reached its 


tially one of transition. 


first stage of maturity, but stood in need 
The Ars 


nova style provided what it needed, and 


of wider technical expansion. 


the musicians of the succeeding century 
built upon this to raise music to a new 
level of technical maturity and esthetic 


expressiveness, handing this on to the 


Renaissance ready for the last great 
stage of polyphonic art. Yet, if the four- 
teenth and much of the fifteenth cen- 


turies served this intermediary function, 
they nevertheless produced some music 
that was as beautiful and memorable as 
it was epoch-making. The “new deal” in 
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music produced a whole literature which 
richly deserves more attention. 

Alas, the resources available on LP 
are still pitifully small. Some of the 
music of Adam de la Halle appears in 
performances by the Brussels Pro Musica 
Antiqua on one side of ARC-3002; on the 
reverse are some songs and dances of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in- 
cluding a Provengal piece which Respighi 
used in the first section of his Botticelli 
Triptych. Of the music of the early 
fourteenth century little is available. 
(Something of English music on the eve 
of the Ars nova is suggested by the 
lovely Expériences Anonymes release 
EA-0024—called “English Polyphony in 
the XIII and Early XIV Centuries’’.) 
Fourteenth-century Italian secular music 
is nicely represented by some selections 
from the famous Squarcialupi collection 
performed by Safford Cape’s Pro Musica 
Antiqua of Brussels on one side of a 
(ARC-3003). A 


program of material generally from the 


Decca Archive disc 


fifteenth century is offered by the New 
York Pro Musica Antiqua, under Noah 
Greenberg, in “‘Music of the Medieval 
Court and Countryside” (Decca DL-9400), 
while the same group sings some fifteenth 
century “English Medieval Carols and 
Christmas Music” on Esoteric ES-521. 
And though Vol. III of Victor’s History 
of Music in Sound (LM-6016) covers a 
much wider range of time than just this 
period, it does contain some relevant ma- 
terial, including part of the lovely motet, 
Ave Regina coelorum, which Dufay com- 
posed for his own funeral. 

As for specific composers, Machaut has 
fared the best on records, perhaps under- 
standably so. A nice program of secular 
music is done tastefully though with a 
touch of dryness by a group from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for Westminster (XWN- 
18166). Similar material is offered by the 
Brussels group on the reverse of Archive 
ARC-3032. Portions of the Mass have 
been included in various anthologies but 
there are two recordings of the entire 
work. The piece presents a number of 
difficulties, for in addition to the usual 
problems of transcription and the size 
and distribution of the performing group 
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there is also the question of the use of in- 
struments. Instruments are certainly 
called for, but which and how many? 
And should they be limited to the scant 
parts indicated in the manuscripts, or 
should they also be used to double the 
vocal parts? The performance for Con- 
cert Hall (CHS-1107) under the earnest 
but somewhat benighted leadership of 
Paul Boepple goes all out in one direction: 
the big Dessoff Choirs wallow in the vocal 
parts supported by an extensive array of 
woodwind and brass instruments, and the 
result is impressive but blurred, and a 
trifle stodgy. The Brussels group, on the 
obverse of ARC-3032, takes the opposite 
approach: one competent singer to each 
voice, and only the barest possible instru- 
mental accompaniment by recorder, lute, 
and viol. Whatever objections there may 
be to this latter approach it is by far the 
more preferable, for it brings the work to 
life as breath-takingly beautiful music. 

By contrast, Dunstable has suffered the 
most neglect of our three giants. With 
the exception of scattered representation 
in anthologies he is featured on LP only 
on one side of Archive ARC-3052 with 
some motets done by the Brussels group. 
Here, certainly, is neglect that should be 
remedied! Of the Burgundians, Binchois 
is represented by a somewhat dreary per- 
formance of his Mass for three voices on 
the Oiseau-Lyre label (OL-50104). Dufay 
has received more attention. An old LP 
by the Brussels group on an EMS record 
(206) contains a pleasant program of his 
secular music. Some of his hymns and 
motets are done by the same ensemble on 
the other side of ARC-3003. But the 
finest recording of all is of his Missa caput 
in a stunning performance by the Am- 
brosian Singers under Denis Stevens for 
Oiseau-Lyre (OL-50069). 

Unfortunately the list must end here. 
There is so much more that needs to be 
recorded, and only when some of the early 
music of the Ars nova and some of the later 
masterpieces, like the motets of Dunstable 
and the Masses of Dufay, are available, 
will the music lover be able to appreciate 
the scope, importance, and _ fruitfulness 
of this “‘new deal’’ and what it brought to 
medieval polyphony and music in general. 
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Lennie Niehaus Octets. Con- 


The 
temporary C-3540, $4.98. 

ATHIS set collecis selections from two 

previous ten-inch LPs led by a west coast 


alto saxist who is said by some to have 
absorbed the past of “modern” jazz and 
made the next step after Charlie Parker. 
None of Niehaus’ composing-arranging 
here is slick, but only some of it (The 
Way You Look Tonight, for one) is above 
the level of promising competence and a 
lot of it is very derivative. However, 
the point is his solos, chiefly on Figure 8, 
Night Life, Sea Side, and Tonight, which 
also reveal what is apparently the source 
of the praise: his ability to handle a con- 
w tamed flowing melodic development un- 
broken by the mechanics of bar lines or 
iny awkwardness in making chord changes. 
Of course, such an ability could easily be- 
come a kind of stunt, but as it operates 
here, it is the compelling overflowing of a 
real musical inspiration. 


« 
Bob Scobey’s Frisco Jazz Band. RCA 
Victor LPM-1567, $3.98. Eddie Con- 
don and his All-Stars. Columbia 
CL-1089, $3.98. Gene Mayl’s Dixie- 
land Rhythm Kings. Riverside RLP- 
12-259, $4.98 


AS! \NDARDS about what is called 
“revivalism” in jazz circles are strange 
indeed fo many commentators, a 
young man who models himself on 1928 
Johnny Dodds commits a_ regressive 
aberration, but another young man can 


years rehashing 1938 Lester 
or 1948 Charlie Parker and hardly 
Scobey’s music no longer 


serious (if unsuccessful 


go on for 
Young 
be censured 

attempts the 


reference to the New Orleans style that 
it once did but has settled for a kind of 
“good time’ hokum (some misguided 


people’s idea of what King Oliver offered 
in the first place), but he is still called a 
“revivalist”. The Mayl group is, too, 
although it would be more accurate to say 
that they imitate the San Francisco “re- 
vivalists’’ of the forties at second hand. 
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By MARTIN WILLIAMS 


And Condon, who has hardly anyone 
playing with him now who was even a 
peripheral part of the so-called ‘‘Chicago”’ 
school, is never called a revivalist. Through 
the years, Condon’s music has reflected 
some of the changes in jazz. It is now 
rhythmically a bit closer to middle-period 
swing than any other style, and has gradu- 
ally acquired an emotional center of boozy 
geniality—sometimes tense, sometimes 
raucous, often engagingly lively, usually 
professional. Whatever there is left to 
add will quickly become a matter of listing 
musicians: Vic Dickenson, Billy Butter- 
held, Bob Wilbur, ete., variously with 
Condon (some of whom help to make 
St. James Infirmary a thing of beauty); 
Joe Darensberg with Mayl; etc. The 
other point is that with the accomplish- 
ments of the young Bob Wilbur band 
(1946-7) and of pianist Don Ewell in 
mind, the question of a specifically inter- 
pretative jazz does at least remain open. 


. 
The John Lewis Piano. Atlantic 1272, 
$4.98. 
ALEWIS'’ intelligence seldom — 
And although it is sophisticated, it soon 


rejects pretentiousness or aci redid dis- 
play because it can bring into form the 
lyric passion within him. It has led him 
to discover his own methods, his abilities 
and limitations, and it leads him to ex- 
plore the possibilities in the materials at 
hand. (What an antidote to the “self- 
expressionists’’ to whom jazz is a vehicle 
for the transient emotions of the mom- 
ent.) One might say of him that he walks 
the narrow line not of finding his way with- 
in the medium of jazz, but of adapting 
the medium to himself, with respect 
for it and perception about it. And the re- 
sults: well, for example, it would be hard 
to imagine anyone else making such a very 
moving and beautiful entity out of such 
a banality as The Bad and The Beautiful, 
and its success might, on the whole, char- 
acterize the set. It contains four ‘‘stand- 
ards” and four Lewis compositions, in- 
cluding an outstanding Harlequin and 
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a blues. His various associates certainly 
seemed to know how well this was going. 
* 

Mal Waldron Sextets. Prestige LP7111, 

$4.98. 
ALIKE John Lewis’ work, Waldron's 
work reflects intelligence, but unlike 
Lewis, Waldron has not yet found the 
nature and size of his talent. He cannot 
vet handle a fast tempo like that on From 
This Moment On, or his own Potpourri, 
but his writing on One By One makes fine 
use of the materials both of modern 
staccato blues motifs and extended blues 
form. I am grateful for the presence of 
trumpeter Idrees Sulieman, although John 
Coltrane probably deserves the honors 
among the solo horns for entrances which 
continue to be startingly effective. But 
I expect that if everyone had been given 
about half this solo space, everything 
might have gone much better. 
> 
Teddy Wilson Trio. Verve MG\-2073, 
$4.98. 
AWILSON can have it both ways. 
Because of the way he approaches the 
piano, (‘‘subtle’’ and ‘impeccable’’ are 
the adjectives they usually trot out), 
the casual listener can treat him as a 
pleasant background pianist and the man 
who has ears will hear. And he could 
almost serve as a model of how far one 
can carry more or less conventional 
pianistic approach and still produce jazz. 
There is a general feeling abroad that 
Wilson has become more decorative, 
(“he plays his technique’, they say), 
and does not always show the inspired 
melodic inventiveness which saved so 
many otherwise ordinary records of the 
thirties and forties. But his solo on 
Gigantic Blues and his Blues for the Oldest 
Profession, both exceptional, are fairly 
recent, and here, at least in variations 
on All of Me, Sunny Side of the Street, 
Limehouse Blues, and You're Driving 
Ve Crazy, there is pithy condensation and 
imaginative originality of line and turn. 
a 

Wilbur Ware Quintet. Riverside RLP- 

12-252, $4.98. 

ASINCE the early forties, when Jimmy 
Blanton announced a new approach to the 
instrument, the jazz bass has become not 
only the rhythmic center of the ensemble 
at least the small ensemble) but also, in 
solo, “blown” as a kind of horn in imita- 
tion of the solo style of the other instru- 
ments. This has led to the virtuosity of 
such men as Charlie Mingus and Red 
Mitchell and to a certain independence 
on the part of the bassist in ensemble and 
accompaniment. Wilbur Ware announces 

reversal. His approach is rhythmic 

ind percussive, his accompaniment sym- 
pathetically functional, his solos not cas- 
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cades of notes in rapid runs but very 
personal lyric lines. At the same time, 
one finds an interest in unusual sequences 
of harmonies and displacement of meters 
and accents with something of the haunt- 
ing originality of Thelonious Monk. 
And there is a change in technique, es- 
pecially in his sometimes astonishing use 
of double stops (a conventionally trained 
bassist would know perfectly well that 
twelve bars of quarters and eighths 
in double-stops is unthinkable; a self- 
taught musician like Ware simply does it). 
Ware has done a lot of recording lately, but 
little of it has captured the kind of flights 
that he has done before audiences. His 
work here on Lullaby of the Leaves and 
The Man I Love does give an exciting defi- 
nition (probably the best yet), of his 
approach. I hope I am wrong in detect- 
ing creeping conventionality in Johnny 
Griffin’s otherwise exuberantly personal 
tenor, but his combination of tenderness 
and burlesque on Body and Soul suggest 
I may well be. On the whole, an uneven 
LP, with the compensations I have noted. 
2 

The Sound of Jazz. Columbia CL-1098, 

$3.98. 
ASINCE I was constantly (though quite 
unofficially) hanging around this project, 
I have asked a colleague, Joe Goldberg, 
for his perspective. He reports: ‘Last 
December 8th, ‘The Seven Lively Arts’ 
gave jazz the best television showcasing 
it has received. This recording, un- 
fortunately, is not a transcription of that 
show, but the result of a record session a 
few days earlier, and is a mixed blessing. 
You are spared Gerry Mulligan’s efforts to 
prove, that afternoon, that his style does 
not interfere with anyone else’s, but 
Lester Young's chorus on the blues with 
Billie Holiday, the highlight of the show, 
is missing. So is Ben Webster’s masterful 
backing of Jimmy Rushing. And Thelo- 
nious Monk’s solo has been replaced by a 
meaningless Mal Waldron piece. What 
you do get are two Red Allen numbers 
that never get far beyond a demonstration 
of some vocabulary; a wonderfully poig- 
nant Holiday vocal with some effective 
Young; a Jimmy Guiffre-Pee Wee Russell 
clarinet duet on which Russell emerges as 
much the winner as he did on TV; a fine 
Rushing blues with the Basie band; an 
indifferent Basie instrumental; and a 
demonstration by the Guiffre 3 that jazz 
need not contain excitement. A spotty 
record. You may be impressed by the 
people who have always impressed you, 
but you will learn little that is new about 
anyone.” 

= 

NOTE: As I finish this, the postman 
has just brought Ella Fitzgerald Sings 
Duke Ellington. Next month. 
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“Unlikely Corners” 


HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 
in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 
go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistte impulse hidden 


in unlikely corners. . . 


7 \ST YEAR, some time in the fall, 
4 and last month, on May 11th to be 
precise, Irving Berlin passed two im- 
portant anniversaries, the first marking 
fifty years as a composer and the latter 
his seventieth birthday. Both events, it 
seemed to me, should have been cause for 
celebration. I understand, however, that 
iV is preparing one of its “specials’’ 
the word “spectacular” is now anathema) 
in tribute to Berlin, and also a few of the 
record companies have issued Berlin 
records, some of which are very good. 
Still, it doesn’t seem to me that enough 
has been done. 

It is, of course, only too easy to take 
Irving Berlin for granted: he has written 
songs that have become so popular we 
would just like to forget them for a while. 
His seasonal songs, White Christmas 
and Easter Parade, are as inevitable as the 
seasons themselves, and you'll have to 
admit that God Bless America is a better 
song than our official national anthem. 

Berlin was a song plugger in Bowery 
saloons during the early years of the 
century; he never studied music, but he 
has certainly proved he knows more 
about the making of songs than those who 
have. Frankly, I’m quite bored with the 
story of Berlin’s restricted ability at the 
piano. (He plays only in one key on what 
he calls his ‘‘Buick’’—an instrument that 
can change from key to key with the flick 
of a wrist.) The truth is that very few 
of our mopeds composers have any degree 


Irving Berlin—a candid study by George 
Gershwin (courtesy of tra Gershwin) 
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— Ralph Vaughan Williams 


of pianistic skill. Of them all, only George 
Gershwin might have become a concert 
“ t had he so decided. 

Gershwin started his career as an Irving 
Berlin fan and he never did change his 
mind, even after he himself became one of 
the greats. Once when a friend, another 
composer, dismissed Berlin, Gershwin 
sat at the piano and played Berlin for 
hours—convincing his friend beyond doubt 
that Berlin's gift Was great. Gershwin 
referred to Berlin as “that great melodist”’, 
and this is, I think, the key to Berlin's 
success and popularity. It was rhythm, 
however, that first brought attention to 
Berlin as early as 1911, when Alexander's 
Ragtime Band came to town to stay. 
And this was a mere three years after 
Berlin’s first song, Marie From Sunny 
Italy, for which he wrote the lyric to 
Nick Michaelson’s tune. From here on 
the story is almost too familiar to bear 
repeating; Berlin simply turned out hit 
after hit in the fields of popular music, 
Broadway, and films. You become aware 
of the giant size of his contribution when 
you hear a collection of his songs coming 
one after the other, as they do in some 
of the releases commemorating his birth- 
day. 

What amounts to not much more than 
a thematic index (about a chorus per 
song) may be heard in the fifty included 
on a_ single record entitled Bushkin 
Spotlights Berlin (Capitol T-911). Bush- 
kin’s often too-tricky pianistics do not 
always treat the songs with the directness 
they deserve; also, he barely gets one 
started before he whips into another. 
Too much was attempted in too little 
space. The point of the record is well 
made, however, if Berlin’s amazing pro- 
ductivity and rich variety needed em- 
phasis. 

More successful is a collection of thirty 
songs called The Best of Irving Berlin 
(RCA Victor LPM-1542) played by Reg 
Owen and his orchestra. The presenta- 
tion is excellent, nicely dressed but not 
overdone. The arrangements are par- 
ticularly tasteful. One of the album's 
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medleys is devoted to several of the film 
songs of the thirties, mainly for the 
Astaire-Rogers movies. This was one 
of Berlin’s richest periods, resulting in 
such songs as Cheek to Cheek, Top Hat, 
and one of the finest songs ever written 


by anybody, Let's Face the Music and 
Dance. But there are songs, too, from 
the earlier ‘‘“Music Box Revue’’ period: 


Say It With Music, for example. 
The best of the recent releases devoted 
to Berliniana is Let Me Sing and I’m 


Happy (Epic LN-3408), in which Jay 
Blackton conducts an orchestra and 
chorus. Berlin composed his songs to be 


sung, and thus it seems to me that this 
album is outstanding (and certainly the 
one to have if you are collecting by a 
budget as most of us are), for not only is 
a good deal of musical ground covered, 
without noticeable hurrying, but also it is 
good to be able to hear the lyrics. Black- 
ton knows his business; he is one of the 
best of our musical comedy conductors. 
It happens that he was conductor of three 
Berlin musicals: ‘Annie Get Your Gun”, 
“Miss Liberty’, and ‘Call Me Madam” 
The selections in this album cover the 
span from Marie From Sunny Italy to 
You Can't Lose the Blues With Colors, 
from the first to one of the most recent. 
In all the contents include more than 
thirty songs, plus a band devoted to 
“Bits of the Best of Berlin’, in which not 
much more than titles are sung (many 
not included in the album proper). 

It seems to me a pity that no fully 
thought-out omnibus marked Berlin's 
birthday month. A really systematic 
coverage of his output might have been 
made. In choosing among the three 
foregoing collections, inevitable duplica- 
tions and omissions make for difficulty. 


Three or four LPs would have been a 
more worthy tribute to Irving Berlin's 
vast catalogue, covering the individual 


songs, the shows, and the movies. Of 
course, a number of these last two es- 
pecially do exist, particularly the shows 
that have come since the “original cast”’ 
idea took hold (“Annie Get Your Gun”, 
“Miss Liberty’, and ‘Call Me Madam”) 
and also the sound-track records (‘‘Easter 
Parade”, ‘“‘There’s No Business Like 


Show Business’, and so on). But there 
are still gaps. A wonderful collection 
could be made up just from the films 


“Top Hat” (1935) through ‘‘Second Fid- 
dle” (1939), from which (in addition to 
those already mentioned) came songs 
like Isn't This a Lovely Day?, But Where 
Are You?, Let Yourself Go, Get Thee Behind 


Ve Satan, This Year's Kisses, Now It 
Can Be Told, The Night Is Filled With 
Vusic, When Winter Comes, Slumming 


On Park 


Change 


Avenue, He 


Ain't Got Rhythm, 
Partners, 


and so on ad infinitum. 


Tune, 


1958 


Berlin’s most recent stage success was 
“Annie Get Your Gun" (though ‘Miss 
Liberty”’ and “Call Me Madam” did all 
right, too). It was produced in 1950 and 
has been around ever since. The most 
recent revival, seen on television not too 
long ago, starred Mary Martin and John 
Raitt and was recorded (Annie Get Your 
Gun, Capitol W-913). There are minor 
differences between the original cast al- 
bum (on Decca) and this new one, both 
in the songs and the interpretations, there 
being many natural differences between 
Martin and Merman. The Capitol album 
contains I’m a Bad, Bad Man (which the 
Decca does not), but the Decca has 
Who Do You Love I Hope and the Capitol 
does not, so there you are. For some reason 
I cotton to the Capitol. Maybe because 
Mary Martin handles the score’s most 
beautiful song, J Got Lost in His Arms, 
with greater accuracy than Ethel Mer- 
man (has anyone ever noted that, even 
though she can be heard in the last row, 
she is as likely as not to be heard off-key?). 

Having two recordings of one of Berlin's 
most popular scores does not compensate 
for the neglect of some of the others. 

One last point. I am tired, too, of 
Berlin's being considered some kind of 
musical primitive (remember the piano 
with a crank?). He has turned out some 
very suave and sophisticated songs. But 
the direct simplicity of the many is akin 
to that simplicity you find in the music 
of, say, Richard Rodgers, George Gersh- 
win, Jerome Kern, Harold Arlen, Cole 
Porter—all right, and Schubert, Mozart, 
Tchaikovsky—masters all. In fact, try 
writing a song in the style of Irving 
Berlin (or any of the others mentioned). 
Then you will find out that only a master 
can do it. E 
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into eerie, lush, tropical sounds”. Re- 
corded in Hawaii by Arthur Lyman’s 
ensemble (in fact, recorded in Henry J. 
Kaiser's famous Aluminum Dome, to 
take full advantage of that hall's ‘natural 
room acoustical reverberation’’), the disc 
contains, among other things, the ‘sounds 
of boobams, guidos and 


asses’ jaws 
(that’s what it says here!), not to mention 
native cries, bird calls, and rushing 
Pacific waves. Actually, what it all boils 
down to is a very good dance band 


(Lyman’s basic combo consists of piano, 
vibes, bass, and drums) with all sorts of 
special effects tacked on. Underneath 
the eerie, lush, tropical sounds, we find 
such staples as Misirlou and Duke Elling- 
ton'’s Caravan, neither of which, it seems 
to me, “conjure ancient, native Hawatian 
rituals’. But it’s all very well recorded. 
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tails in the score which had always passed 

me by before. I suspect the whole proj- 

ect may be a labor of love on the part of 

Sir Malcolm P.L.M. 

* 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra in B flat minor, Op. 23; 
Leonard Pennario (piano) with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. Capitol 
PAO-8417, $4.98. 


Horowitz, Toscanini, NBC.RCA Victor LCT-1012 
Gilels, Reiner Chicago RCA Victor LM-1969 


AASSU MING that one has the technical 
essentials (which Pennario surely does), a 
major requisite for performing this work 
is a broad sense of the dramatic, and of 
course the stylistic know-how to project 
it. But it is precisely here that Pennario’s 
account leaves something to be desired. 
Lacking is the thrust and bravura type 
of electricity needed to propel Tchaikov- 
sky's soaring phrases and dynamics to 
their changed conclusions. An anti-cli- 
mactic habit of suddenly cutting the 
tempo at more technically demanding 
points—which usually occur at the height 
of a dramatic build-up—further impedes 
his delivery Leinsdorf’s view of the 
work is much more in keeping with the 
composer's intent, which is to say that the 


performance does not feature any great 


unity of concept. The reproduction 
favors the orchestra. A.K 
7 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Swan Lake, Op. 20 
excerpts); Ballet Theatre Orchestra 


conducted by Joseph Levine. Capitol 

PAO-8416, $4.98. 
Dorati, Minneapolis (Complete) .Mercury OL3-102 
AHIGHLY skilled as Capitol’s engineers 
are, they still cannot conceal the fact that 
the orchestra is too meager altogether for 
this music, with the brass overbalancing 
the disproportionately reduced strings. 
Che performance, under the Ballet Thea- 
tre’s former musical director, is routinely 
good and would no doubt be considered 
serviceable for a stage presentation, but 
he hardly exhausts the interpretative 
possibilities (either in a musical or narra- 
tive sense Dorati, with a full comple- 
ment of players, offers both the full score 
and a superior awareness of it. \.K. 
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Ormandy, left, with Stern 

WIENIAWSKI: Violin Concerto No. 2 
in D minor, Op. 22; SAINT-SAENS: 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, 


Op. 28; RAVEL: Tzigane (Rapsodie 
de concert); Isaac Stern (violin); 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy. Columbia ML- 
5208, $3.98. 
AMUSIC written by virtuosos for vir- 
tuosos often calls forth the fashionable 
response on the part of audiences: ‘What 
a bore, but he does play it well.” This 
time, though, the pat opinion just won't 
do, and part of the formula is upset: 
the Wieniawski Concerto No. 2 is not a 
bore. The traditional scorn for show- 
pieces penetrates our way of thinking so 
deeply, these days, that we find ourselves 
surprised that so great a fiddle player as 
Wieniawski could write a work which is 
imaginatively scored (the variety of un- 
expected woodwind contributions at the 
opening and later in the first movement 
is a case in point) and beautifully song- 
like (second movement)—in_ short, a 
work which is exciting as a musical con- 
cept as well as a platform for violinistic 
fireworks. No one will deny, of course, 
that the fantastic playing called for (and 
given, here) is part of the work’s meaning, 
but it has other legs to stand on as well 
Stern is magnificent in all three works; 
his perfection in the Saint-Saéns is almost 
precious, but I, for one, will not complain 
The Ravel provides us with a sharply 
focused close-up of Stern's tone and tech- 
nique, and he handles the part with tem- 
peramental flair and really awesome skill 
The orchestral support leaves nothing 
wanting, particularly in the Wieniawski, 
in which the solo woodwind players do 
themselves proud. Fine sound. S.F 
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No. 138), with its sunset chords that bring 
peace and reunion to the lovers, is again 
one of the supreme moments of opera. 
London ffrr has chosen a strong cast 
for this recording. Three of the princi- 
pals have been heard in their roles at the 
Lisa Della Casa, as 
Arabella; Hilde Gueden, as Zdenka; and 
George London, as Mandryka. They 
Miss Della 


Casa is suited by temperament as well as 


Metropolitan Opera 


could scarcely be surpassed. 


voice to the title role, and the gold of her 
voice blends ravishingly with the silver 
of Miss Gueden’s and with the tawny, 
rich shades of George London's robust 
baritone. All three make the characters 
come to life in fullest dimension. 

Otto Edelmann sings the role of Count 
Waldner with appropriate joviality and 
bonhommie, but somehow he sounds like 
a nineteenth-century Baron Ochs repeat- 
ing old tricks, and his broad dialect does 
Musically, 
however, he is exact and forceful. Ira 
Malaniuk is excellent both vocally and 
dramatically as Adelaide. 

Anton Dermota succeeds with the diffi- 
cult role of Matteo, albeit not without per- 
ceptible striving. 


not help his characterization. 


Strauss hated tenors, 
so they say, and he certainly loved to keep 
them in the range between F and high C, 
at full blast. But Matteo has some 
beautiful music to sing, and Dermota is 
too fine an artist not to convey its ardor to 
us. The roles of the other suitors also are 
performed with the care that they deserve. 
Waldemar Kmentt makes clear the some- 
what arrogant impulsiveness of Elemer. 


Harold Proeglhoeff makes the most of 
Lamoral’s ecstatic outburst when Ara- 
bella kisses him goodbye. And Eberhard 
Waechter makes us feel that Dominik is a 
real person. 

Although Mimi Coertse’s voice is a bit 
hard and metallic in timbre, she executes 
her vocal gymnastics as Fiakermilli skill- 
fully, and she understands the musical 
and psychological functions of her role as 
well as the notes. (Fiakermilli does have 
a symbolical meaning and Strauss uses 
her very cleverly to contrast the con- 
fusion and cynicism of the ballroom scene 
with what is to follow.) As the Fortune 
Teller, Judith Hellwig also performs a 
minor role with major care and finish. 

Georg Solti was not, perhaps, the ideal 
choice as conductor, but it is obvious that 
he loves the music and he obtains an 
emotionally vital performance both from 
his singers and from the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. My main quarrel with him 
is concerned with some impossibly fast 
tempos (such as those for Mandryka’s 
“Mein sind die Waelder” and the Prelude 

» Act IIT) and with a certain carelessness 

keeping orchestra and singers exactly 
together. Some leeway is necessary, 
especially in a complex score like this, but 
Solti lets things get very loose at times. 
However, these are minor blemishes on a 
very eloquent interpretation. And Lon- 
don has recorded it with loving care. 

(The vocal score to which Mr. Sabin refers 
is published by Boosey & Hawkes. The 
list price is $15. Like any other score in 
print it may be ordered through this maga- 
zine. The usual subscriber discount applies.) 
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At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany insertion. 





78 R.P.M. RECORDINGS, 1902-1950. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Send stamped en- 
velope for first list. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155, 
Verona, N. 


FOR REGULAR MONTHLY LISTS of Golden 
Age vocals, cut-out operatics, Music Hall, Musi- 
cal Comedy, orchestral and instrumental, 78 and 
LP, write Ross, Court & Co., 2098 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


June, 1958 


NEW AND USED MUSIC: Let us know your 
needs. The Half Price Music Shop, 160 West 
56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


WANTED: Cetra set 1241 (‘‘La Gioconda’’). Must 
be in mint condition. Replies to Box 112, ARG. 


24 YEARS of phonographic history are chronicled 
in The American Record Guide. Many of the ear- 
liest issues are still available at 50c a copy. 
Current issues (past 12 months) are 35c each. 


WANTED: Mercury MG-10066—Haydn: Sym- 
phony in C (condition unimportant); Handel: 
Jephte (must be mint or near mint condition). 
Reply to VITO SA, 120 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y. 
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Armand and Louise Begue 
PHONOTAPES LANGUAGE SERIES 


For the first time a language study 
course divided into 3 distinct sec- 
tions—sold separately or complete. 
Study the part which suits your 
learning needs! 


Part 1: BASIC & INTERMEDIATE 
(Beginning & Refresher) 

Correct pronunciation and intonation 

taught from the first lesson. Gram- 

matical essentials explained. 176 page 

illustrated book. 


3-12” ip records PHONODISCS 2001-A $20.85 


‘PHONODISCS & 


Part 2: CONVERSATIONAL 
(Refresher & Advanced) 
Simulated conversations on everyday 
topics designed to provide fluency in 
speaking. Illustrated book. 
2-12” Ip records PHONODISCS 2001-B $13.90 
Part 3: LITERATURE 
(Advanced) 
Poetry and prose passages selected 
from the works of 20 major writers. 
17th, 18th, 19th Cent. Illustrated book 
2-12” ip records PHONODISCS 2001-C $13.90 


SPEAK AND READ FRENCH is available on both long-play records and tapes. 


Available now at leading record and book stores. 


Write for FREE descriptive booklet. 


PHONOTAPES INC. 
248 West 49th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 








